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THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS  (EVERETT  COPY) 

Four  score  and  seven  veers  AGO  *  our  fathers  BROUGHT  FORTH  on  this 

continent,  a  NEW  NATION,  *  CONCEIVED  in.  LIBERTY,  and  DEDICATED  to  the 

ii  « 
proposition  that  ALL  MEN  are  created  EQUAL.** 

)  ) 

SOW  we  are  engaged  in  a  GREAT  CIVIL  UAH,  testing  whether  THAT  NATION,^* 
or  AMY  NATION  ?o  conceived  and  so  dedicated,*  can  L01TG  ENDURE.**    We  aie 
met  on  a  GREAT  BATTLEFIELD  of  that  war.  *    V7e  have  come  to  DEDICATE  a  portion 
of  that  field,*as  a  FINAL  RESTING  PLACE  for  those  who  HERE  gave  their  LIVES 
that  THAT  "ATION  might  LIVE.  *  It  is  altogether  FITTING  and  PROPER  that  we 
should  do  this.** 

BUT,*  in  a  LARGER  sence,  *    VrS  canjnot  DEDICATE —  *  WE  can  not  CONSECRATE— 
UE  can  not  HALLOU —  *  this  ground.**    The  BRAVE  MEN,  living  and  dead,  who 
STRUGGLED  here,*  have  CONSECRATED  it,  far  ahovc  OUR  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  **      The  'JORLD  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  WE  SAY  here, 
"but  it  can  NEVER  FORGET    what  THEY  DID  hre.**    It  is  for  US  the  LIVING,  rather, 
to  he  dedicated  here  to  the  UNFINISHED  VORK  which  THEY  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  NOBLY  ADVANCED.**    It  is  rather  for  US  to  "be  here  dedicated  to 
the  GREAT  TASK  remaining  oefore  us—*  that  from  these  HONORED  DEAD  WE  take 
INCREASED  devotion  to  that  cause  for  Which  THEY  gave  the  LAST  FULL  MEASURE 
of  devotion*-—  **  that  WE  HERB  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  that  these  DEAD  shall  not  have 
DIED  in  VAIN — *  that  this  /ATI ON,  under  God,      shall  have  a  NEW  BIRTH  OF 
FREEDOM^-*  and  that  GOVHRBMSN!  of  the  PEOPLE ,  hy  t  e  PEOPLE ,  :  or  the  PEOPLE,  * 
shall  not  PERISH    from    the  EARTH, 
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GETTYSBURG  ADDRESSES 
IN  AUTOGRAPH 

Some  time  ago  the  associated  press 
released  an  article  which  featured  the 
discovery  of  what  was  said  to  be  an- 
other original  copy  of  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg Address.  Inasmuch  as  the 
last  Gettysburg  autograph  to  change 
hands  brought  a  sum  which  went  into 
six  figures,  according  to  the  purchas- 
er, it  seemed  that  what  might  appear 
to  be  a  $100,000  discovery  was  worth 
investigating. 

There  are  six  autographed  copies  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  known  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
five  are  preserved.  An  attempt  to 
identify  them  by  descriptive  names  is 
made  here  and  a  few  facts  concerning 
them  set  forth.  The  number  of  lines 
in  the  original  are  given  to  assist  in 
the  identification.  No  effort  is  made, 
however,  to  point  out  the  slight  dif- 
ferences in  the  text  of  the  manu- 
scripts. 

1.  Washington  Draft 

Thirty-three  Lines 
Many  Lincoln  students  feel  that 
this  copy  of  the  address  is  the  original 
draft  made  by  Lincoln  at  Washington 
sometime  before  his  departure  for 
Gettysburg.  That  he  did  not  copy  it 
from  any  of  the  other  known  drafts  is 
assumed  because  of  the  many  correc- 
tions, nine  of  them  altogether,  which 
he  made  in  the  writing.  There  is  also 
internal  evidence  that  the  changes  in 
form  were  incorporated  in  the  later 
manuscript  used  at  Gettysburg.  This 
manuscript  came  into  the  possession 
of  John  Hay,  one  of  Lincoln's  secre- 
taries, and  was  inherited  by  his  chil- 
dren. His  son,  Clarence  Hay,  and  his 
daughters  presented  this  manuscript 
to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

2.  Battlefield  Copy 

Twenty-nine  Lines 
It  appears  as  if  this  draft  of  the 
address  was  prepared  for  use  at  the 
dedication.  Originally  it  was  all  writ- 
ten on  stationery  of  the  Executive 
Mansion.  Some  care  had  been  taken 
to  see  that  corrections  were  made  be- 
fore copying  and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  former  draft  above  mentioned 
was  before  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he 
copied  this  manuscript. 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  para- 
graph on  the  second  sheet  did  not 
please  him  and  sometime  after  he  left 
Washington  but  before  delivering  the 
address  he  evidently  destroyed  the 
second  page,  marked  out  the  three 


last  words  of  the  first  page  with  a 
pencil,  and  rewrote  the  second  page. 
This  recopied  page  was  written  with 
a  pencil  on  a  different  grade  of  paper. 
These  two  sheets  are  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  ones  which  he  had  with 
him  at  Gettysburg. 

There  are  many  strange  and  con- 
flicting traditions  regarding  the  writ- 
ing of  the  revision.  One  claims  the 
pencil  used  was  loaned  to  Lincoln  on 
the  train  by  Andrew  Carnegie  while 
another  holds  that  the  material  on 
which  the  famous  address  was  written 
was  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper. 

This  two  page  copy  of  the  address 
also  came  into  possession  of  John  Hay 
and  was  passed  on  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  by  Mr.  Hay's  children. 
3.  Lost  Copy 

Mr.  Nicolay  says  that  a  few  days 
after  the  Gettysburg  trip  Lincoln  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Wills,  who  had  been 
his  host  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
there,  a  letter  requesting  a  copy  of 
the  address.  Nicolay  further  states 
that  Lincoln  gathered  the  press  copies 
of  the  speech  and  "comparing  these 
with  his  original  draft  and  with  his 
own  fresh  recollection  of  the  form  in 
which  he  delivered  it,  he  made  a  new 
autograph  copy,  a  careful  and  delib- 
erate revision." 

This  copy  was  never  received  by 
Mr.  Wills  and  it  has  been  known  as 
the  lost  copy. 

4.  Everett  Copy 
Thirty-one  Lines 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
February  12,  1920,  invited  Senator 
Henry  W.  Keyes  of  New  Hampshire 
to  read  the  Gettysburg  Address  from 
an  original  copy  of  the  speech  which 
was  in  his  possession.  In  his  prelim- 
inary remarks  he  explained  how  he 
happened  to  come  in  possession  of  the 
famous  writing: 

"It  was  given  by  President  Lincoln 
to  Edward  Everett,  and  he  presented 
it.  together  with  the  manuscript  of  his 
own  address,  also  delivered  at  Gettys- 
burg, at  the  consecration  of  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1863,  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  ladies  having 
charge  at  the  fair  in  aid  of  the  sani- 
tary commission  held  in  New  York  in 
March,  1864,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  our  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War.  These  two  manuscripts  were 
purchased  at  this  fair  by  an  uncle  of 
mine  and  have  been  in  my  family  ever 
since" 

In  1885  Miss  Bell  F.  Keyes  of  Bos- 
ton wrote  to  Robert  T.  Lincoln  asking 
for  information  about  an  original  copy 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address  then  in  her 
possession.  A  copy  of  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  Miss  Keyes  follows: 
Dear  Madam 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  answer  your 
inquiry.  My  father's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress was  jotted  down  in  pencil,  in 
part  at  least  on  his  way  to  the  place. 
Mr.  Everett  expressed  to  him  his  grat- 
ification and  upon  his  request  my 


father  wrote  out  the  address  in  ink 
and  sent  it  to  him  and  this  is  no  doubt 
the  copy  you  have.  My  father  made 
another  copy  in  ink  to  be  used  in  get- 
ting up  a  collection  in  lithographic 
copy  called  Autographed  Leaves  of 
Our  Country's  Authors"  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  at  Bal- 
timore and  the  facsimile  is  contained 
in  a  copy  of  the  book  which  I  have.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  autographic 
copy  nor  what  became  of  the  pencil 
notes.  They  were  probably  used  in 
delivering  the  address  and  then  de- 
stroyed, but  as  to  this  I  have  no 
knowledge. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

This  copy  of  the  address  came  into 
the  possession  of  Thomas  F.  Madigan 
in  1930. 

5.  Bancroft  Reverse  Copy 

One  Sheet  Written  on  both  Sides 
In  the  spring  of  1864  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  requested  that 
Lincoln  make  another  copy  of  his 
Gettysburg  Address  for  the  Maryland 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair  to  be  held 
at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  copy 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  written  on 
both  sides  of  one  piece  of  paper  it  was 
unavailable  for  the  purpose  of  litho- 
graphic reproduction  in  facsimile  in  a 
volume  in  which  it  was  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Bancroft  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
make  another  copy,  at  the  same  time 
asking  permission  to  keep  the  one 
that  could  not  be  used.  Mr.  Lincoln 
granted  both  requests  and  the  reverse 
copy  is  still  in  possesion  of  members 
of  the  Bancroft  family. 

6.  Bancroft  Final  Copy 

Thirty-seven  Lines 
The  final  copy  which  Lincoln  pre- 
pared for  Bancroft  was  published  in 
lithograph  facsimiles  in  Autographed 
Leaves  of  Our  Country's  Authors.  It 
has  become  known  through  wide  circu- 
lation as  the  standard  version  of  the 
address.  It  was  written  on  one  side 
of  three  different  sheets  and  prefaced 
by  the  words  in  Lincoln's  autograph, 
"Address  delivered  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg."  It  is 
also  concluded  with  the  date  "Novem- 
ber 19,  1863"  and  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
also  in  the  autograph  of  the  president. 
When  last  mentioned  in  the  press  the 
original  was  in  possession  of  Profes- 
sor William  J.  A.  Bliss  of  Baltimore. 

A  photograph  of  the  alleged  origi- 
nal copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
recently  discovered  and  owned  by  Miss 
Margaret  O'Herron,  is  before  the 
writer.  It  appears  to  be  an  exact  fac- 
simile of  the  final  Bancroft  copy  with 
the  exception  that  the  punctuation 
marks  bear  evidence  of  having  been 
touched  up  with  pen  and  ink. 

On  careful  observation  this  photo- 
graphic copy  of  the  O'Herron  manu- 
script appears  very  much  like  the 
copies  of  the  address  distributed  free- 
ly by  the  thousands  over  a  period  of 
a  great  many  years  by  The  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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VARIATIONS  IN  THE 
GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

There  are  six  transcriptions  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  by  Lincoln  all 
different  in  some  minor  particulars, 
also  many  copied  report*  of  what  Lin- 
coln nctually  said,  and  thousands  of 
variations  of  these  stenographic  rec- 
ords due  to  typographical  errors. 

Three  versions  of  the  address  may 
be  used  as  examples  of  the  sources 
from  which  verbatim  copies  axe  said 
to  have  been  taken:  first,  a  prelimi- 
nary draft  of  tho  address  prepared  by 
Lincoln  some  time  before  its  delivery; 
second,  a  report  of  what  Lincoln  ac- 
tually said  as  recorded  by  an  official 
commissioner  at  the  dedication;  and 
third,  a  final  copy  written  in  Lincoln  s 
own  hand. 

The  preliminary  version  used  which 
is  called  the  battlefield  copy  is  the  one 
which  Lincoln  is  known  to  have  had 
with  him  at  Gettysburg.  It  was  writ- 
ton  on  two  separate  sheets  of  paper, 
one  in  ink  on  the  Executive  Mansion 
stationery  and  the  other  in  pencil  on  a 
piece  of  ruled  paper.  One  theory 
affirms  that  Lincoln  wrote  out  a  some- 
what different  version  before  the  de- 
livery of  the  address.  The  battlefield 
copy  appears  on  this  sheet  in  light  face 
type. 

The  account  of  what  Lincoln  ac- 
tually said  at  Gettysburg  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  reliable  is  published  in 
tho  official  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  represent  the  state  at  Get- 
tysburg. In  the  foreword  appears  this 
observation,  "The  latter  (Lincoln's  ad- 
dress), which  has  not  generally  been 
printed  rightly,  having  been  marred 
from  errors  in  telegraphing,  is  ap- 
pended ...  in  the  correct  form,  as  the 
words  actually  spoken  by  tho  Presi- 
dent, with  great  deliberation,  were 
taken  down  by  one  of  the  under- 
signed." 

The  variations  in  the  copy  of  the 
spoken  words  as  taken  down  by  the 
Massachusetts  commissioner,  Charles 
Everett,  brother  of  Edward  Everett, 
are  not  so  important  as  the  para- 
graphing and  punctuation  which  gives 
us  the  best  idea  of  the  phrasing  of  the 
address  as  delivered.  This  version  is 
shown  in  the  opposite  column  by  the 
use  of  italics. 

The  copy  of  the  address  which  is 
now  accepted  everywhere  as  the  au- 
thorativc  copy  was  prepared  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  written  out  by  him 
for  Bancroft,  the  historian,  and  pub- 
lished in  lithograph  facsimile  in 
Autographed  Leaves  of  Our  Country's 
Authors.  This  is  the  version  which 
should  always  be  used  for  memorial 
inscriptions  as  the  authentic  copy  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address.  It  appears 
in  the  opposite  column  in  bold-face 
type  occupying  the  third  line  in  the 
scries  of  reproductions. 


Four     seor«  wnd  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  browrht  forth. 
Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth 
Four     score  and  seven  years  ago  our  father*  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty, 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty 
on     this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that    all  men  art  created  equaL 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that   all  men  are  created  equaL 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation — 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived,  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
or  any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated — can  long  endure. 
or  any  nation  bo  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We    are  met  on  a  great  battle  field  of  that  war.  We  have  come 

We  are  met  on  a  grea  t  battle-field  of  that  war.   We  are  met  .  . 

We    are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  f 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it,        as  a     final  resting  place  for  those 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those 

to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  aa  a  final  resting  place  for  those  , 
who  died  here,  that  the    nation  might  ljve. 

who  have  given  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 
This     we  may,  in  all  propriety  do. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
It     is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But,     in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we  can  not  consecrate — 
But  in  a  larger  sense,  we, cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate. 
But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we  can  not  consecrate—  . 
we  can  not  hallow,    this  ground— The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
we  cannot  hallow,    this  ground.   The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
we  cannot  hallow —  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  hallowed      it,  far  above  our  poor  power  , 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  power 
who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power 
to  add  or     detract.  The  world  will        little  note,  nor  long  remember 
to  add  or  to  detract.  177ic  world  will  very  little  note  nor  long  remember 
to  add  or     detract.  The  world  will         little  note,  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here;  while  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
what  we  say  here;  but     it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
what  we  say  here,  but     it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  rather  for  us,  the  living,  we  here     be  dedicated         to  the  gTeat 
It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated,  here,  to  the  wnfinxsruM 

It  ia  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 

work  that    they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on. 

work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  ao  nobly  advanced. 

task  remaining 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  b,',  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
It  ia  rather  for  us  to  Ix-  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 

before  Us  that,  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 

before  us;  that  from  the*e  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
before  ua— that  from  Ihcse  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  here,  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— 
t0  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  latt  full  measure  of  devotion: 
to  that  cause  for  which  they         gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— 
that  we  here  highly  rctolve         these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  volnj 
that  we  here  highly  retolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain— 
that  the  nation,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 

that  the  vatir.n  shall,  under  God,         have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom— 

and  that  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


As  Lincoln  Wrote  It 
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WORDS  THAT  LIVE  FOREVER.  Facsimile,  above, 
of  the  famous,  two-minute  speech  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln gave  at  Gettysburg,  as  written  by  the  martyred 
President  himself.  Although  minor  changes  have  been 
made,  its  powerful  message  remains  the  same. 


THE  GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS 

A  famous  piece  of  litera- 
ture, a  keystone  document 
of  democracy,  is  the  ad- 
dress Lincoln  delivered  on 
the  Gettysburg  battlefield. 
With  his  birthday  drawing 
near  in  times  of  world  up- 
heaval, the  speech  has 
double  significance.  It  is 
reprinted  in  full  in  the 
Sunday  Advertiser,  page  12. 


BOTES  ON  GETTYSBURG  ADDTD5SS 


1.    Washington  Draft 

How  "being  shown  on  the  Freedom  Train  as  the  copy  Lincoln  held  in  his 
hand  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  at  Gettysburg.    Formerly  considered 
the  Preliminary  or  Washington  Draft.    In  possession  of  Library  of 
Congress. 


2.    Battlefield  Copy 

Copy  which  Mr.  Lincoln  corrected  at  Gettysburg  and  until  recently, 
accepted  as  the  copy  Lincoln  held  in  his  hand  at  the  Dedication. 
In  possession  of  Library  of  Congress. 


3.    Lost  Copy  (Still  Lost) 


4.    Everett  Copy 

Prepared  for  Edward  Everett  and  now  in  possession  of  the  State  of 
Illinois;  purchased  "by  school  children  of  the  State. 


5.  Bancroft  Reverse  Co -  y 

This  description  is  in  error  as  it  is  written  on  pages  one  and  three 
instead  of  one  and  two.    W.  2.  Barton  in  his  book,  "Lincoln  at  Gettys- 
burg, H  prints  it  in  facsimile  with  the  letter  of  transmission  and 
states  that  it  was  then  in  possession  of  Professor  Wilder  D.  Bancroft 
of  Ithica,  New  York.    This  is  undoubtedly  the  coy  to  which  you  refer. 

6.  Bancroft  Final  Co ^y 

Now  in  possession  of  Dr.  William  J.  A.  Bliss  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


Fort  tfnyne,  Indiana 
February  10,  1959 


Lincoln  Wrote 
Talk  Five 
Times 

Famous  Gettysburg 
Address  Facts  Not 
Generally  Known 

|  nThereare  five  Gettysburg  addresses 
h.nd      tm    accord.ng  t<>  Lou.s  n 
warren,    director    of    the    T  , 
National  Life  Founda^  ofX" 
Wayne,  Indiana,  to  whom  we  are  in 
**«  for  the  story.  Mr 

"In  his  Gettysburg  address,  Lin- 
coln stated  that  the  words  he  safd 

^re  would  not  long  be  rernembe  d 
They  w  ,  never  be  ch 

real  problem  has  been  to  learn  just 

exactly  what  he  sald  there.  Instead " 

were  five  written  in  Lincoln's  own 
^nd.  It  1S  true  th 

™-h  alike,  and  the  sentiment  71 

P  ssed  in  each  of  them  is  identical; 
Yet  redl         ^  aQ  &  . 

man  has  been  so  often  cast  in  metal 

to  te Tr  in  stone- h  d°eS  ~» 

to  be  of  paramount  importance  that 

exacLWa°r<!  Sh°Uld   be  «P~duced 
exactly  as  he  spoke  it. 

"At  least  two  copies  of  the  address 

-re  wntten  by  Lincoln  before 

delivery    on    November    19  186o 

Shortly  afterward,  Edward  Everett 

^quested  a  transcript.  Two  othe 

-re  made  for  George  Bancroft,  the 

and TeT  T  **  he 

and  the  last  one  was  presented  to  the 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Pair  at  Ba)(l 

facTrnile^  T  *"*  PubHsh- » 
"  beC°me  the  etherized 
verston.  It  was  written  after  Lincoln 
had  compared  stenographic  reports 
Of  What  he  said  with  his  copy  Jd  a 
Gettysburg.  It  contains  275  words  ' 


THE  CHICA< 


LINCOLN  FUND 
LAGS;  EXTEND 
DRIVE  TO  FEB,  1 


Vernon  L.  Nickell,  Illinois  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, announced  today  that  his 
campaign  to  purchase,  through 
school  children's  contributions, 
an  original  copy  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address  for  the 
state  had  been  extended  to  Feb.  1. 

"Due  to  a  series  of  causes  the 
campaign  did  not,  as  Pla™ed> 
reach  the  quota  of  $60,000  on  Nov-. 
19"  he  said.  "When  we  found 
last  October  that  we  could  pur- 
chase the  Gettysburg  Address  in 
Lincoln's  own  handwriting  for  the 
bargain  price  of  $60,000  we  set 
out  to  buy  it  through  the  schools 
by  Nov.  19,  the  80th  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  delivery  of  the 
speech. 

$150,000  Paid  for  Papers. 
"The  time,  we  have  discovered, 
was  too  short,  and  the  owners, 
who  originally  paid  $150,000  for 
the  copy,  have  generously  ex- 
tended  the  option  at  my  request 
to  Feb.  1.  I  am  making  requests 
to  the  counties  and  cities  which 
failed  to  go  over  the  top  that  they 
realize  more  fully  the  necessity  to 
roll  up  the  funds  for  this  bar- 
gain purchase. 

"It  seems  safe  to  assume  that 
never  again  will  Illinois  have  a 
chance  to  purchase  at  anything 
like  this  low  figure  a  copy  of  this 
immortal    declaration    of  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  place  it  for 
all  time  at  the  State  Historical 
Library   in   Springfield   for  the 
public  to  own  and  to  see. ' 
Chicago  Short  of  Quota. 
Nickell  disclosed  that  the  city 
of  Chicago  has  so  far  contribute^ 
$7  964.65  of  its  quota  of  $25,UUU, 
and  that  counties  outside  Chicago 
have  raised  approximately  $W,uuu 
of  the  $35,000  expected.  Schools 
in  Cook  County  outside  Chicago 
have    raised    $1,484.60    of  their 
$5,109.55  quota.    Only  90  of  the 
school  districts  in  Chicago  have 
made  returns  to  date. 

Fourteen    counties    In  Illinois 
have  filled  their  quotas,  Clinton, 
Fayette,    Green,    Grundy,  Alex- 
ander, Johnson,  Kankakee,  Knox, 
I  Logan,  Monroe,   Pike,  Schuyler, 
!  Stark  and  Warren. 


PUPIL  OFFERS  I 
WAY  TO  BOOST 
LINCOLN  FUND 

Springfield,  111.,  Dec.  3.— (Spe- 
cial to  The  Daily  News.)— Jack  | 
Sweet,  second  grader  of  the  Hay- 
Edwards  school  here,  wants  each  | 
school  child  of  Illinois  to  donate 
a  nickel  tor  their  brothers  and 
relatives  in  military  service  to 
pile  up  the  funds  needed  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  as 
a  gift  to  the  people  of  the  state. 
Jack  has  already  given  his  sec- 
ond nickel,  one  for  himself  and 
one  for  his  brother  Bob  .  in  the 
Air  Force,  toward  the  $60,000 
campaign. 

Jack  has  just  learned  from  his 
grade  school  teacher  that  the 
drive  for  the  Lincoln  manuscript 
stands  at  $30,000  and  that  an  ad- 
ditional $30,000  is  needed  by  Feb. 
1  to  bring  the  Civil  War  presi- 
dent's Gettysburg  address  to  the 
State  Historical  Library  at 
Springfield.  And  the  knowledge 
that  the  campaign  instituted  by 
Vernon  L.  Nickell,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  has 
lagged  caused  little  Jack  to  tell 
his  mother,  Mrs.  O.  R.  Sweet  of 
842  S.  State  st. 

"Mother,  if  every  boy  and  girl 
In  the  state  would  give  a  nickel 
as  a  tribute  to  their  brother  in 
service  or  their  sister  in  the 
Waves  or  Wacs  or  for  their  father 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  then 
they'd  have  all  the  money  they'd 
need." 

Nickell  Likes  Idea. 

Supt.  Nickell  was  advised  of 
Jack's  suggestion  by  his  mother. 

"We'd  welcome  such  contribu- 
tions," Mr.  Nickell  said.  "We  are 
determined  to  push  forward  in 
this  drive.  Many  counties  have 
met  their  quota,  among  them  , 
Alexander,  Clinton,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Grundy,  Johnson,  Kan- 
kakee, Knox,  Monroe  Logan, 
Pike,  Schuyler,  Stark  and  War- 
ren. But  many  others,  including 
Lake  and  Du  Page,  have  not  sub- 
mitted their  reports  to  the  state 
treasurer." 

Chicago  far  Behind. 

Supt.  Nickell  noted  that  the 
larger  cities,  including  Chicago, 
fell  behind  in  the  $60,000  cam- 
paign. Chicago,  with  a  quota  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,  is 
represented  by  $7,018.40. 
.  The  campaign,  originally  sched-  . 
ulel  Nov.  19  on  the  80th  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  delivery  of 
the  address,  will  climax  Feb.  1 
under  the  plan  devised  by  Supt. 
Nickell.  
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THE  EARLIEST  DRAFT  OF  THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


There  are  still  extant  five  autograph  copies  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  Three 
of  these  manuscripts  were  penned  after  the  speech  was 
presented,  the  other  two  were  composed  before  the  de- 
livery of  the  oration.  There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  relative  to  which  one  of  these  two  pre-dedication 
copies  was  The  Earliest  Draft  of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
Both  of  these  original  documents  are  now  preserved  in 
The  Library  of  Congress.  One  we  shall  call  the  Battle- 
field Copy,  because  it  is  believed  by  historians  to  have 
been  in  Lincoln's  possession  at  the  time  the  speech  was 
delivered.  The  other  copy  we  have  chosen  to  designate  as 
the  Preliminary  Draft  because  all  Lincoln  students  are 
agreed  it  was  written  before  the  President  gave  his 
address. 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  against  the  generally 
accepted  tradition  that  the  President  first  wrote  the  ad- 
dress while  traveling  on  a  railroad  train  enroute  to  the 
ceremonies  removes  from  consideration  the  time  and 
place  elements  associated  with  this  untenable  story. 
However,  the  tradition  that  Lincoln  did  some  writing  in 
connection  with  the  address  after  he  reached  the  home 
of  Col.  Wills  at  Gettysburg  seems  to  have  been  confirmed 
by  a  display  of  dependable  testimony.  Just  how  much 
of  the  text  of  the  address,  if  any,  was  first  put  down  on 
paper  by  Mr.  Lincoln  after  reaching  Gettysburg  is  a 
question  more  to  the  point. 

The  Battlefield  Copy 

The  Battlefield  Copy  consisting  of  two  different  sheets, 
in  reality,  comprises  two  separate  documents.  One  was 
written  on  executive  mansion  stationery,  the  other  on  a 
wide  ruled  paper.  One  was  evidently  prepared  in  Wash- 
ington, the  other  at  Gettysburg  and  this  implies  that  they 
were  written  at  different  times. 

Evidently  the  first  sheet,  carefully  written  in  ink  was 
supplemented  originally  by  a  second  sheet  of  the  same 
character  as  the  last  line  on  the  first  sheet  ends  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  We  may  feel  certain  that 
the  President  finished  this  sentence  on  another  sheet  of 
paper  and  also  wrote  the  few  remaining  lines  which  con- 
cluded the  address.  This  second  sheet  however  is  not  now 
known  to  be  in  existence.  Whether  it  was  inadvertently 
left  at  Washington  or  destroyed  after  having  been  re- 
written at  Gettysburg  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certain 
evidence  points  toward  the  former  supposition. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  associate  the  first  sheet  with  the 
second  sheet  written  in  pencil  because  the  last  three 
words  in  ink  on  the  first  sheet  are  crossed  out  with  a 
pencil  and  a  new  transition  clause  is  written  in  pencil 
above  the  marked  out  words.  Then  Mr.  Lincoln  completed 
the  address  with  a  pencil  on  the  wide  ruled  paper.  In 
this  way  the  two  sheets  were  incorporated  into  what  we 
have  called  the  Battlefield  Copy.  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served that  Lincoln  underlined  with  pencil  the  word  "did" 
written  in  ink  on  the  first  page.  Undoubtedly  this  was 
done  to  serve  as  an  attention  director  that  it  should  be 
given  an  emphasis. 

Possibly  now  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions 
that  may  harmonize  several  traditions  referring  in- 
directly to  the  Battlefield  Copy.  It  is  almost  universally 
accepted  that  the  first  sheet  was  penned  by  Lincoln  in 
Washington  and  taken  with  him  to  Gettysburg.  It  is  also 
generally  accepted  that  he  wrote  the  second  sheet  with 
pencil  at  Gettysburg  and  as  Nicolay  states  went  almost 
directly  from  the  writing  to  the  place  where  the  cere- 
monies were  to  be  held.  The  tradition  also  has  wide  cir- 
culation that  Lincoln  inadvertently  left  some  paper  as- 
sociated with  the  address  in  Washington.  If  this  was  the 
second  written  page  of  the  original  that  was  mislaid  we 


can  well  understand  why  he  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
write all  of  the  second  page  after  reaching  Gettysburg. 
If  the  second  page  were  available  carefully  written  out  in 
ink,  probably  he  would  have  made  the  slight  correction 
necessary  and  retained  the  original. 

This  deduction  can  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Battlefield  Copy:  if  the  pencil  portion  of 
it  was  written  just  before  Lincoln  went  to  the  ceremonies 
that  part  at  least  could  not  be  considered  as  the  earliest 
writing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  another  com- 
plete copy  drafted  before  the  address  was  given.  If  the 
first  page  of  the  Battlefield  Copy  written  with  ink  is  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  copy  then  the  Preliminary  Draft 
would  have  been  transcribed  sometime  between  the 
writing  of  the  ink  and  pencil  versions  of  the  Battlefield 
Copy.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the 
Preliminary  Draft  having  been  the  earliest  writing. 

The  Preliminary  Draft 

The  Preliminary  Draft  is  written  in  ink  on  two  sheets 
of  paper  without  printed  letterheads.  We  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  internal  evidence  of  the  manuscript 
itself  for  any  claims  which  may  be  made  for  it.  It  has 
been  designated  as  a  Preliminary  Draft  because  it  does 
not  contain  in  the  written  text  the  two  words  "under 
God"  which  Lincoln  most  certainly  used  in  the  spoken 
rendition  of  the  speech.  These  two  words  appear  in  the 
three  copies  the  President  prepared  after  arriving  back 
in  Washington  and  also  the  words  "under  God"  are 
included  in  the  stenographic  reports  of  what  Lincoln 
said.  The  absence  of  these  two  words  "under  God"  is 
our  best  evidence  that  is  was  drafted  before  the  speech 
was  delivered. 

This  draft  of  the  address  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
working  copy.  Its  very  appearance  with  as  many  as  nine 
corrections  indicate  it  was  a  revised  abstract  and  not  a 
final  writing.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  copies  of  the 
address  written  by  Lincoln,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pencil  corrections  already  mentioned,  which  is  mutilated 
by  interpolations. 

The  first  four  corrections  consist  of  crossed  out  words 
with  more  appropriate  ones  written  above  them.  These 
are  the  substitutions  Lincoln  made:  "are"  for  "have," 
"met"  for  "come,"  "the"  for  "a,"  and  "of"  for  "for."  All 
four  of  the  words  substituted  for  the  crossed  out  words 
are  used  in  the  Battlefield  Copy,  very  definitely  implying 
that  the  Preliminary  Draft  was  not  copied  from  the 
Battlefield  Copy  but  vice  versa. 

The  next  correction  was  made  by  the  use  of  a  caret 
which  was  placed  before  the  word  "power"  and  above 
the  caret  the  word  "poor."  In  every  other  draft  except 
this  one  the  version  is  "our  poor  power."  This  seems  to 
indicate  the  improvement  was  made  after  the  first  writ- 
ing of  the  address.  The  other  marked  out  corrections  in 
the  address  come  after  the  first  sheet  of  the  Battlefield 
Copy  was  written  so  cannot  be  used  for  any  further  com- 
parison. Lincoln  did  however  use  one  additional  phrase 
in  the  Battlefield  Copy  not  in  the  Preliminary  Copy. 
It  would  be  natural  for  him  to  re-edit  the  Preliminary 
Draft  as  he  proceeded  not  only  incorporating  the  correc- 
tions on  the  Preliminary  Draft  but  making  other  im- 
provements as  he  proceeded  to  write  the  Battlefield  Copy. 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  Preliminary  Draft  was  the 
first  copy  of  the  address  which  Lincoln  had  written;  there 
may  have  been  many  working  copies.  However  we  feel 
that  internal  evidence  which  the  Preliminary  Draft  af- 
fords indicates  it  is  the  earliest  draft  extant  and  preceded 
the  Battlefield  Copy. 


Akers 


ARE  YOU  A  COLLECTOR  of  Lincolniana?  Or  do  you  wish 
to  start  such  a  collection?  If  so,  here's  your  chance  to  obtain 
what  John  G.  Nicolay,  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  White  House 
secretaries,  once  described  as  the  "standard  and  authentic 
text"  of  the  Gettysburg  address.  Of  course,  It's  likely  to  take 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  to  indulge  your  whim. 

But  the  other  four  copies  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  handwriting 
of  "the  supreme  masterpiece  of  the  English  language"  are  not 
available,  and  probably  never  will  be.  For 
two  of  them  are  deposited  In  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  third  belongs  to  the  Illinois 
Historical  Society,  and  the  fourth  --  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  private  collector  Is  destined 
for  an  Institution. 

So  the  "unique  and  final  holograph  manu- 
script known  as  "the  Bliss  copy,"  which  goes 
under  the  auctioneer's  hammer  at  the  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries  in  New  York,  April  27,  offers 
what  is  probably  your  last  chance  to  hang  one 
of  the  authentic  Gettysburg  manuscripts  on 
the  walls  of  your  living  room. 

How  does  it  chance  there  are  five  authenticated  "originals"? 
Well,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  that  many.  And  none  of  them,  as  legend 
has  It,  Is  written  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope,  penned  on  the 
train  as  Mr.  Lincoln  rode  toward  Gettysburg.  Scholars  have 
long  since  exploded  that  fanciful  tale. 

^*      *  * 

INSTEAD,  ALTHOUGH  THERE  is  still  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  when  he  wrote  the  first  two  copies,  most  Lincoln 
scholars  have  concluded  one  was  written  at  the  White  House, 
before  entraining,  and  the  other  is  a  revision  made  by  him 
shortly  before  delivery  of  the  speech.  Those  two  copies  are 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  That  second  draft  was  one  of  the 
important  items  exhibited  on  the  Freedom  Train. 

The  third  draft  (known  as  the  Everett  copy)  belongs  to  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library  at  Springfield.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  a  private  collector  several  years  ago  for  $60,000, 
raised  by  popular  subscription.  Most  of  it  came  from  Illinois 
school  children. 

It,  too,  is  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  handwriting.  It  differs  slightly 
from  the  first  two.  For  instance,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  making  this 
draft  at  the  request  of  Edward  Everett,  who  also  spoke  at 
Gettysburg,  inserted  the  words  "under  God"  in  that  concluding 
line:  ".  .  .that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  biith 
of  freedom--and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  this  earth." 

Everett,  noted  orator  of  the  day,  who  had  been  billed  as  the 
chief  speaker  at  Gettysburg,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  scheduled 
merely  to  make  "a  few  appropriate  remarks,"  asked  for  the 
copy  so  that  it  might  be  sold  at  a  Sanitary  Commission  (Civil 
War  equivalent  of  the  modern  Red  Cross)  fair  intended  to  raise 
funds  for  the  relief  of  soldiers. 

*         *  # 

GEORGE  BANCROFT,  noted  historian,  had  a  similar  purpose 
in  mind  when  he  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  to  make  a  copy  for  him. 
The  President  complied.  However,  that  draft--the  fourth-- 
was  thought  to  be  unsuitable.  So  Bancroft  asked  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  that  copy,  and  would  the  President  make  another. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did.  And  it  is  that  fifth  and  final  copy,  described 
by  Nicolay  as  the  "standard  and'authentic  text,"  which  goes 
under  the  hammer  in  New  York  next  week. 

In  Mr.  Lincoln's  handwriting  through-out,  the  manuscript 
is  entitled:  Address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Cemetery 
at  Gettysburg.  It  is  signed  "Abraham  Lincoln"  and  dated  Nov. 
19,  1863. 

Describing  the  manuscript  that  is  now  for  sale,  the  Gal- 
leries state: 

"Lincoln,  Abraham  (sixteenth  president  of  the  United  States)  , 
Holograph  Manuscript  Entitled:  'Address  Delivered  at  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg.'  Signed  in  full:  'Abraham 
Lincoln,'  dated  November  19,  1863.'  3  pp.  small  4  to  (8  by  10 
inches),  written  on  one  side  of  blue  ruled  paper,  280  words, 
39  lines.  .  ." 

That,  for  the  most  part,  describes  the  manuscript  of  which 
Dr.  Stewart  W.  McClelland,  former  president  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University,  said  (and  few  disagree  with  him): 

"Few  documents  of  human  liberty  have  greater  beauty,  clarity, 
simplicity,  and  power  than  the  brief  address,  delivered  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  Nov.  19,  1863,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
national  cemetery  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  was 
Invited  to  make  'a  few  appropriate  remarks.'" 
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British  ABA  Makes  Plans 
for  International  Conference 

LONDON  W\.  The  British  "Antiquarian 
Booksellers'  Association  (Int.)"  held  their 
annual  general  meeting  at  the  May  Fair 
Hotel  on  May  5  and  made  plans  for  the 
International  Conference  of  Booksellers  to 
be  held  in  London  in  September.  Dudley 
Massey  was  re-elected  to  serve  a  second 
term  as  President,  and  Miss  Winifred 
Myers,  although  still  "touring"  the  U.S., 
was  re-elected  Vice-president.  A  presenta- 
tion was  made  to  the  retiring  secretary, 
Mrs.  Alice  Brown,  as  previously  reported 
in  AB. 

"Bancroft  Gettysburg  Address" 
To  Cornell  University 

ITHACA  (NY).  The  so-called  Bancroft 
copy  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  in 
Lincoln's  own  handwriting,  the  property 
of  Mrs.  \icholas  H.  Noves  of  Indianapolis, 
has  been  given  to  Cornell  University,  along 
with  various  other  rare  manuscripts  and 
books,  as  a  part  of  the  Nicholas  H.  Noyes 
Collection,  for  the  use  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Library,  where  it  has  been  in  the 
Library's  rare  manuscript  section  for  some 
time  past.  It  is  a  personal  contribution  by 
Mrs.  Noves  to  the  Greater  Cornell  Fund 
campaign.  Mrs.  Noves  is  the  former  Mar- 
guerite Lilly.  Mr.  Noyes,  a  Cornell  grad- 
uate of  the  class  of  1906.  is  a  director  of 
Fli  Lilly  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  and 
executive  vice  chairman  of  the  Greater 
Cornell  Fund  program. 

In  a  sense,  the  gift  means  the  return  of 
the  manuscript  to  Cornell.  The  draft  was 
penned  by  Lincoln  at  the  request  of  George 
Bancroft,  the  noted  American  historian,  to 
be  sold  at  the  Sanitary  Commission  Fair 
in  Baltimore  in  1861  for  the  benefit  of 
Union  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  manuscript  was  not  disposed  of, 
however,  and  Bancroft  obtained  Lincoln's 
permission  to  retain  the  copy.  It  remained 
in  the  family  and  ultimately  passed  to 
Bancroft's  grandson,  Dr.  Wilder  D.  Ban- 
croft, a  professor  of  physical  chemistry  at 
Cornell.  Dr.  Bancroft,  now  a  Cornell  pro- 
fessor emeritus  residing  in  Ithaca  (7  East 
Avenue),  sold  the  manuscript  for  an  un- 
disclosed sum  in  1929  to  a  New  York 
dealer,  Thomas  F.  Madigan.  Mrs.  Noyes 
acquired  it  from  Madigan.  The  Bancroft 
manuscript,  written  on  the  first  and  third 
pages  of  a  folded,  lined  lettersheet,  is  un- 


signed  and  undated.  Its  condition  is  de- 
scribed as  the  finest  of  any  of  the  five 
copies  which  Lincoln  penned.  (See  May  7 
AB  for  the  story  of  the  ""Cintas  Copy.") 

Arents  Collection  Reopened 

One  hundred  fifty  educators  and  biblio- 
philes were  the  guests  of  The  New  York 
Public  Library's  "Arents  Collection  Re- 
lating to  Tobacco"  on  June  2  at  an  open 
house  and  tea  held  in  celebration  of  the 
reopening  of  the  Arents  Tobacco  Room. 
The  guests  were  invited  to  inspect  the 
Collection's  new  quarters,  a  pine-panelled 
room  twice  the  size  of  the  original  Arents 
Room.  On  display  in  the  Room  were  thirty- 
two  of  the  Collection's  recent  acquisitions. 
Downstairs  in  the  Main  Lobby,  a  second 
exhibition,  "The  Witching  Weed — Divine 
Tobacco",  displayed  sixteen  of  the  Col- 
lection's rare  books  and  autograph  letters 
dealing  with  the  early  history  of  the  plant. 
Hosts  for  the  occasion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Arents,  Ralph  A.  Beals,  Director 
of  the  Library,  and  Miss  Sarah  Dickson, 
Curator  of  the  Collection.  Mr.  Arents  pre- 
sented the  collection  to  the  Library  in 
1944  and  provided  the  furnishings  of  the 
new  room. 

New  Shop  for  D.  M.  Jacobs 

RIDGE  FIELD  (CONN.).  Douglas  M. 
Jacobs,  formerly  owner  of  Brick  Row  Gal- 
lery and  Bookshop  (Hollywood),  has  pur- 
chased the  Ridgefield  Book  Store  (59 
Main  St.).  In  addition  to  alterations  to  the 
interior,  a  line  of  antiquarian  books  will 
be  added. 

Obituaries 

Mary  A  mi  x.  author  of  The  Promised 
Lund,  etc.,  died  on  May  15  at  the  age  of 
67. 

JAMES  Till  slow  Adams,  American  histo- 
rian, died  on  May  18,  at  the  age  of  70. 

Dk.  THOMAS  C.  Hinkle,  juvenile  author, 
died  on  May  13  at  the  age  of  73. 

Klaus  Mann,  author  and  son  of  Thomas 
Mann,  died  on  May  21  at  the  age  of  42. 

HUGH  Kincsmill,  biographer,  died  on  May 
15  at  the  age  of  55. 

Thomas  0.  HEGGEN,  author  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, died  on  May  29,  presumably  sui- 
cide, at  the  age  of  29. 

Benjamin  H.  Ticknor,  director  of  Hough- 
ton Mifflin,  successor  to  Ticknor  & 
Fields,  died  on  May  27  at  the  age  of  66. 

Samuel  T.  Farquhar,  designer,  collector 
and  publisher,  died  on  May  23  at  the 
age  of  59. 
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New   York  Chapter  Holds  Largest  Meeting 


Nat  Stein 

.'  York  dinner  meeting  showing-  head  table  and  some 
of  the  members  who  attended 


XVfK  V.u  York  Chapter  of  NSAC  held 
its  thirteenth  dinner  meeting  on  November 
16th.  and  had  in  attendance  its  largest 
group  to  dale.  Dr.  James  W.  Smith.  Chair- 
man, presided  over  the  meeting  and  more 
than  60  members  and  guests  filled  the  pri- 
vate dining  room  of  the  Champs  Elvsees 
Restaurant  to  hear  Arthur  Svvann.  Vice- 
President  of  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  re- 
late fascinating  and  amusing  stories  and 
anecdotes  of  almost  50  years  in  the  auc- 
tion field. 

In  his  usual  unassuming  manner.  Mr. 
Svvann  told  the  interested  audience,  main 
hitherto  unknown  fads  about  the  great 
autograph  sales  of  the  past  hall  century 
and  intimate  side  lights  on  the  collectors 
themselves. 

Referring  to  the  Golden  Twenties  as  the 
peak  in  autograph  prices.  Mr.  Swanii 
pointed  out  that  since  World  War  II.  there 
has  been  a  renewed  interest  in  the  field 
and  advised  collectors  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  purchase  of  autographs  is  a 
good  investment.  As  more  and  more  in- 
stitutions such  as  colleges  and  private  li- 


braries acquire  autographic  niaterial  via 
purchase  and  gift,  the  quantitv  of  avail- 
able material  is  constanth  on  the  wane. 
This  diminishing  supply,  he  -aid.  cannot 
help  but  bring  about  a  rise  of  value  in 
the  important  manuscript  items  which  are. 
now  in  pri\ate  hand-  or  which  can  still 
be  acquired  bv  indiv  iduals. 

Lincoln  s  Gettysburg  Address  was  a  hi^rh- 
light  of  Mr.  Sw  aim's  instructiv  e  talk.  He 
dispelled  the  legend  that  it  was  written  on 
the  train  to  the  battlefield.  Lincoln  made 
five  drafts  of  the  immortal  document.  The 
first  and  second  drafts  of  the  address  were 
presented  to  the  Library  of  Congress  'in 
1916  bv  the  child  ren  ol  John  Hav.  Lin- 
coln's assistant  secretary.  The  third  draft, 
known  as  the  "Everett  copy"  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, at  Springfield.  Owned  at  one  time 
by  Thomas  H.  Madigan.  it  was  purchased 
bv  public  subscription  bv  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  donated  to  that 
institution.  The  fourth  draft,  known  as 
the  Bancroft  Copy,  was  recenth  donated 
by  Mrs.  Nicholas  Noyes  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 
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Mr.  Swann  related  his  part  in  acquiring 
the  fifth  and  final  draft  which  was  auc- 
tioned at  the  galleries  last  year.  This  is 
known  as  'The  Bliss  Copy"  and  is  the  only 
draft  signed  in  full  "Abraham  Lincoln", 
titled  and  dated  November  19.  1863. 

The  late  Thomas  H.  Madigan.  who  had 
succeeded  in  purchasing  the  Everett  and 
Bancroft  copies  failed  to  obtain  the  Bliss 
copv  through  a  tactical  blunder.  Colonel 
Bliss's  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  William  J.  A. 
Bliss  and  his  granddaughter  were  ready  to 
dispose  of  the  document.  During  negotia- 
tions Madigan  examined  it  carefully  with 
a  small  pocket  magnifving  glass.  Mrs. 
Bliss  interpreted  this  routine  examination 
as  casting  doubt  on  its  authenticity  and 
refused  to  sell.  Mrs.  Bliss,  who  was  present 
at  the  auction  last  year  told  Mr.  Swann,  "1 
will  never  forget  the  expression  of  con- 
sternation on  vour  face  when  it  was  sold 
for  S46.000  less  than  Mr.  Madigan  offered 
me."  It  was  purchased  by  Oscar  Cintas. 
former  Cuban  Ambassador  to  our  countrv, 
for  S54.000. 

The  New  York  Chapter  was  fortunate 
in  having  present  the  following  directors 
of  NSAC.  who  had  attended  the  semi- 
annual Board  meeting  during  the  afternoon 
preceding,  at  the  Harmonic  Club  as  guests 
of  President  Lederer: 


Gordon  T.  Banks  of  Boston:  Dr.  Frank 
Monaghan  of  Washington,  D.  C. :  Vice- 
President  Justin  G.  Turner  of  Los  Angeles: 
Allyn  K.  Ford  of  Minneapolis;  Robert  W. 
Waitt,  Jr.  of  Richmond:  Dr.  Victor  Hugo 
Paltsits  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.;.  Forest  H.  Sweet 
of  Battle  Creek:  Alexander  W.  Armour  of 
Princeton :  Secretary  Richard  Maass,  and 
Nathaniel  E.  Stein. 

Others  present  at  the  dinner  meeting  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Richard  M.  Lederer,  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  E.  Stein,  Mrs.  Allyn  K.  Ford, 
Mrs.  Frank  Monaghan.  Mrs.'  Robert  W. 
Waitt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ike  Hayman,  Mrs. 
James  W.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Hood,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Liebman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Cohn,  Ralph  C.  Run- 
von.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Brazer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Slote.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Weiss,  Miss  Marian  Caning,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Milton  Kronovet,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
VanDyk  MacBride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Barondess,  Messrs.  Geo.  H.  Crosbie,  Jr.. 
Geo.  P.  Thomas,  David  Kirschenbaum. 
Robert  W.  Hill,  Benjamin  Rosenzweig, 
Edwin  A.  Zelnicker,  Jr.,  Arthur  T.  Ward. 
Edmond  C.  Bonaventure,  John  F.  Fleming. 
Edgar  Ellinger.  Walter  N.  Eastburn,  An- 
thon>  Bade.  James  GafTney,  Robert  Ber- 
sohn.  King  Hostick,  and  Richard  Byne. 


Robert  Spring  Writes 

The  FOLLOWING  letter  has  been  submit- 
ted to  us  as  being  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers.   It  needs  no  editorial  comment. 

1222  Wallace  St. 
Philadelphia 
Oct.  8th.  1862 

Friend  Morell: 

I  send  vou  accompanying  a  list  of 
verv  rare  books  with  prices  attached. 
To  vou.  20  per  ct.  off  so  that  you  need 
not  buy  unless  vou  can  sell — or  get  the 
order.  1  have  sold  Dr.  Gilbert  $95  worth 
the  last  month.  He  wants  Hancocks 
orations  and  I  expect  will  get  it.  Order 
quicklv  or  the  best  will  be  gone. 

I  regret  vou  meet  with  such  poor  suc- 
cess. Why.  rare  books  will  sell  anywhere 
and  at  a  big  price.  I  never  sold  an  early 
printed  pamphlet  that  went  into  the  1680 


of  His  Profession 

and  before  for  less  than  15  dollars  nor 
one  printed  before  1700  for  less  than 
ST. 50.  If  vou  gents  wont  give  a  fair 
price  they  cant  have  them  of  me.  If  thev 
want  them  for  nothing,  let  them  search 
them  out  themselves.  No  genius  has  any 
business  to  become  a  collector  unless  he 
has  ample  means  and  is  no  niggard.  I 
use  all  the  tact  and  ingenuity  to  find 
them  and  I  will  have  my  price  for  them 
or  keep  myself.  I  am  afraid  my  dear 
friend  they  make  a  poor  mouth  and  de- 
preciate the  article  offered.  Be  firm — if 
thev  want  it.  a  decided  price,  well  sell  it. 

I  can  sell  any  rare  book  I  have  and  at 
a  stated  figure. 

In  haste  I  am  yours  truly 

Robert  Spring 
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Lincoln's  Famed  Gettysburg  Address 
Has  Been  Sold  for  $2,225  a  Word 


(The  following  article,  titled 
"The  Most  Valuable  Words 
Ever  Written,"  was  written  for 
The  Sunday  Standard-Times 
hy  Guy  Allison,  West  Coast 
historian,  lecturer  and  news- 
paper columnist,  telling  little- 
known  facts  about  the  famous 
Gettysburg  Address  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whose  birthday 
America  honors  Thursday). 

By  GUY  ALLISON 

The  greatest,  monetary  value 
ever  placed  on  words  written  by 
man,  so  far  as  this  writer  has 
horn  able  to  learn,  were  (he  272 
word';  which  compose  the  immor- 
tal Gettysburg  Address,  written 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  four  score 
and  nine  years  ago  last  Novem- 
ber. Three  of  the  five  copies  of 
this  address  have  been  involved 
in  commercial  transactions  total- 
ing $605,000,  or  approximately 
$2,225  a  word. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  was 
written  without  much  advance 
notice  to  Lincoln.  Tt  was  not  un- 
til just  212  weeks  before  he  de- 
livered those  memorable  words 
that  Lincoln  knew  he  was  sup- 
posed to  participate  in  the  dedi- 
catory exercises  at  Gettysburg 
Nov.  19.  1863. 

Request  hy  Letter 

Under  date  of  Nov.  2,  1863. 
Judge  David  Wills  of  Gettysburg, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  ar- 
ranging the  celebration,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  as  follows: 

"To  His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

"Sir;  The  several  States  hav- 
ing soldiers  in  the  Army  of  Ihe 
Potomac,  who  were  killed  in  the 
battle  at  Gettysburg,  or  have 
since  died  at  the  various  hos- 
pitals which  were  established  in 
the  vicinity,  having  procured 
grounds  on  a  prominent  part  of 
the  battlefield  for  a  cemetery, 
and  are  having  the  dead  removed 
to  them  and  property  buried. 

"These  grounds  will  be  conse- 
crated and  set  apart  to  this  sa- 
cred purpose  by  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  Thursday,  Nov. 
IP.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  will  de- 
liver the  oration. 

"I  am  authorized  by  governors 
of  the  different  Slates  to  invite 


This  sketch  by  Edwin  Forbes  depicts  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Casualties  at  Gettysburg, 

charge  of  Confederate  troops  against  Ceme-  including  Greater  New  Bedford  soldiers  who 

tery   Hill   July  2,   1863   during  the  battle  of  defended  against  this  charge,  were  among  the 

Gettysburg.    This    battlefield,    four    months  reasons   Lincoln   sought  relief  from  almost 

later,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  fam-  overpowering    sadness    through    his  pointed 

ous  speeches  of  all  time,  Lincoln's  immortal  humor. 
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GUY  ALLISON 

you  to  be  present  and  pa?-(icipate 
in  these  ceremonies,  which  will 
doubtless  be  very  imposing  and 
solemnly  impressive. 

"It  is  the  desire  that  after  the 


ition,  you  as  chief  executive  of 
■  nation,  formally  set  apart 
■se  grounds  to  their  sacred  use 
a  few  appropriate  remarks. 

Not  Forgotten 
"It  will  be  a  source  of  great 
ttification  to  the  many  wid- 
.  s  and  orphans  who  have  been 
.de  almost  friendless  by  the 
eat  battle  here,  to  have  you 
rsonally,  and  it  will  kindle 
lew  in  the  breasts  of  the  colli- 
des of  these  brave  dead,  who 
e  now  in  the  tented  field,  or 
,bly  meeting  the  foe  at  the 
ont,  a  confidence  that  they  who 
-ep  in  death,  on  the  battlefield, 
e  not  forgotten  by  those  high- 
t  in  authority,  and  they  will 
el  that,  should  their  fate  be  the 
.me,  their  remains  will  not  be 
ncared  for. 

"We  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
e  present  and  perform  this  last, 
.lernn  act,  to  the  soldier-dead  on 
us  battlefied. 

"I  am,  with  great  respect, 
Your  Excellency's  obedient 
servant, 
David  Wills,  agent 

A.  G.  Curtin,  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
all  the  states." 


Thus,  this  belated  invitation 
ave  little  time  for  President 
incoln  to  make  adequate  prepa- 
ation,  but  subsequent  history 
ias  shown  his  preparation  was 
nost  adequate. 

Vary  in  Wording 
The  five  copies  of  the  address 
ontain  240,  269,  273,  273  and  272 
vords,  respectively.  The  first  two 
.pies  were  given  to  John  Hay, 
mcoln's  secretary,  and  remained 
n   his  family  possession  until 
L916  when  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Hay 
-^ave  them,  without  remunera-| 
tion,  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  third  copy,  known  as  the 
Kevcs  copy,"  was  transcribed] 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  Feb.  4,  1864,  at 
i lie  request  of  Edward  Everett,; 
who  had  promised  his  own  manu- 
script to  the  ladies  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  of  New  York 
City,  to  be  sold  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Mr.  Ever- 
ett had  stated  in  his  letter  of  re- 
quest under  date  of  Jan.  30,  1864, 
that  such  a  copy  would  add  great- 
ly to  the  value  of  his  own  manu- 1 
script.  .       ,  . 

The  copies  were  bound  to- 
gether and  sold  at  public  auction 
for  $1,000  to  Senator  Keyes  of 
New  Hampshire.  He  retained  the 
precious  document  until  about 
1929  when  Thomas  Madigan,  an 
autograph  dealer  in  New  York, 
bought  it  from  him  for  $100,000. 
He  in  turn,  sold  it  to  James  C. 
Ames,  a  banker  of  Chicago,  for 
$150,000. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Ames, 
his  widow  had  it  appraised  and 


agreed  to  sell  it  to  the  State  of  j 
Illinois  for  the  appraised  value  \ 
of  $60,000.  Money  for  its  purchase 
was  raised  by  the  school  children; 
of  Illinois,  except  ,  the  last  $10,- 
000  which  was  provided  by 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago  mer- 
chant Thus,  the  third,  or  Keyes 
copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
has  been  involved  in  commercial 
sales  involving  $311,000. 

Written  by  Request 
The  fourth,  or  "Bancroft  copy," 
was  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
Feb.  29,  1864,  at  the  request  of 
the  historian,  George  Bancroft, 
in  order  to  be  used  in  a  litho- 
graph book  containing  the  manu- 
script copies,  "Autograph  Leaves 
of    Our    Country's  Authors. 
These  books  were  to  be  sold  at 
the    Baltimore    Sanitary  Fair 
which  was  to  be  held  in  Balti- 
more in  April  1864  for  raising 
money  for  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  copy  descended  to 
a  relative  of  Bancroft,  Prof.  Wild- 
er Bancroft  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity   He  retained  it   until  1929, 
when  he  sold  it  to  Thomas  Madi- 
gan, who  previously  had  bought 


the   Keyes   copy.   Bancroft  re- 
ceived $100,000  for  this  copy. 

During  the  depression  of  the 
mid-1930s  Mr.  Madigan  was 
forced  to  sell  the  copy  to  a  deal- 
er by  the  name  of  Zinkin  in  In- 
dianapolis, who  paid  Bancroft 
S50.000  lor  it,  an  enormous  loss  to 
Madigan.  Zinkin  sold  it  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Noyes,  it  is  be- 
lieved, for  $90,000.  In  1951,  the 
Noyes  family  gave  the  copy  to 
Cornell  University,  where  it  now 
is  kept  as  a  great  literary  treas- 
ure in  the  library  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

This  fourth,  or  Bancroft  copy, 
therefore  has  been  involved  in 
sales  involving  a  total  of  $240,000. 

The  fifth  and  last  copy  made 
by  Lincoln,  known  as  the  "Bliss 
copy,"  also  was  written  by  Mr. 
j  Lincoln  at  the  request  of  George 
Bancroft,  as  the  previous  copy 
did  not  contain  a  heading  or  the 
'signature  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
hence  it  was  not  available  for  the 
lithograph  book. 

The  last  copy  contains  211 
words,  Mr.  Lincoln  having  care- 
fully revised  this  copy,  and  in  it 
he  omitted  the  word  "here"  in 


the  clause,  "they  here  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion,  ! 
which  occurs  in  the  last  sentence. 
The  Last  Copy 
This  copy  was  written  March 
11   1864.  It  was  kept  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Dr.  William  J.  A.  Bliss, 
.stepson    of    George  Bancroft, 
from  1864  until  it  was  auctioned 
off   by   the   Parke-Bernett  Gal- 
!  leries  of  New  York  for  the  widow 
and  daughter   of   Dr.   Bliss  in 
\pril  1949.  At  that  sale  it  was 
bought  by  Oscar  Cintas,  formerly 
ambassador  of  Cuba  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  Cintas  paid  $54,000  for  it 
and  it  is  the  last  of  the  five  cop- 
ies actually  written  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  be  held  in  private  hands. 
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REGISTER-REPUBLIC  CENTl 


2  Gettysburg  Addre 


The  Register  printed  a  different  version  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address  than  that  revised  by  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  from  his  own  notes. 

Lincoln  gave  his  memorable  address  on  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg  on  Nov.  19,  1863,  while  the  Civil  war  was 
still  being  fought. 

On  Nov.  26,  1863,  without  indicating  the  source, 
Elias  C.  Daugherty,  first  editor  of  The  Register,  printed 

TheH«4l<>«(«»ryMF««chol  tfco  PreeUUut 
at  Cieur»burf. 

The  brief  and  beautiful  remark*  with  which 
President  Lincoln  dedicated  the  National  C<m- 
otery  at  Gettysburg  last  Thursday,  were  as 
follows: 

four  *core  and  a^en  year«>jp,  oar  father* 
brought  forth  upon  this  contiuea*  a  new  na- 
tion, conceited  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  were  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  test- 
Jog  whether  the  nation,  or  any  nation  to  con- 
cured,  and  to  dedicated  can  long  endure  — 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the 
Anal  reitinf-place  of  those  wvo  here  ge*« 
their  lives  thai  the  nation  might  lite.  It  is 
altogether  [fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  thi*.  but  in  a  large  sense  we  cannot  ded- 
icate we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hal- 
low this  ground.  Tht  brave  men,  litiog  and 
deed  who  atruggle  here,  have  consecrated  it 
far  eboYe-oar  power  to  add  01  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what 
we  saw  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  i*  for  ns,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  reinUhed  work  that 
t*ey  hate  thus  to  far  so  nobly  carried  on  It 
is  rather  for  us  to  bo  here  dedicated  to  the 
«v%*t  U*k  remaining  before  us,  that  from 
that*  hoatortd  dead  we  take  increased  devo* 
to  that  nw  which  they  here  gave  the 


'he  earth. 


the  text  of  the  President's  address.  The  Register  version 
differed  in  a  number  of  words  and  phrases  from  Lincoln's 
later  copy.  The  Register  version  had  only  the  "for  the 
people"  part  of  the  famous  closing  line  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  ■ 
from  the  earth." 

Compare  the  textbook  version  (right)  with  the  Regis- 
ter version  (left).  The  changes  are  set  in  italics. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
position that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field 
as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  al- 
together fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate, we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  lar 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us- 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion-that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain,  that  this  nation  under  God 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


The  Washington  Post 
July  15,  1959 


V.  S.  Given 
Gettysburg 

Speech  Copy 

Associated  Presi 

The  Government  is  the  new 
owner  of  the  last  of  five  1864 
copies  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address. 

It  is  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Oscar  B.  Cintas,  former 
Cuban  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  He  bought  it  10 
years  ago  for  $54,000. 

His  estate  is  in  litigation, 
but  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
agreed  the  manuscript  should 
go  to  the  Government. 

Donald  Green,  assistant  U. 
S.  attorney  in  New  York  City, 
accepted  the  document  yester. 
day  from  an  officer  of  the  bank 
I  that  is  executing  the  Cintas 
estate.  It  is  destined  for  the^ 
Lincoln  Room  of  the  White: 
House. 

The  manuscript  was  drawn' 
•up  at  the  request  of  George 
I  Bancroft,  a  noted  historian  of 
[the  time,  for  a  charity  fair  for 
servicemen  and  their  families 
in  Baltimore  in  1864. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has 
two  of  the  other  copies.  A 
third  belongs  to  the  Illinois: 
State  Historical  Library.  The  I 
fourth  is  privately  owned. 


REPORTED  PAGE  FROM  THR^£^T'TYST'IJRG  ADDRESS, 


In  a  letter  dated  June  6,  1963,    Adah  Sutton  wrote  frora  Attica, 
Indiana,  to  Lloyd  Ostendorf  at  Baton,  Ohio,  in  part  as  follows: 
(No  corrections  made.) 

The  offers  for  Lincoln  material  seems  endless.  That 
makes  me  think  I  sent  Dr.  McMurtry  of  Linccls  Nat'l 
Life  the  copy  of  the  three  Spiritualistic  Mediums  and 
I  told  him  of  a  copy  of  the  Gettsburg  address.  Supposedly 
a  "Cintas"  copy.    But  the  story  with  it  indicates, 
while  much  would  indicate  with  very  few  differences,  it 
•    is  a  "Cintas"  copy.    The  writing  is  too  heavy  and  ink  in 
places  seems  blurred  to  be  a  copy.    Dr  McMurtry  enclosed 
in  his  answer  of  thanks,  saying  would  include  "The  mediums 
in  permanent  file,  a  "Cintas"  copy  of  The  size  of 

sheets  are  almost  exactly  same»;. 

The  story  I  have  is  that  Lincoln  prepared  a  corrected 
copy  for  Bliss  which  later  was  sold  to  Uintas  for  $5^,000. 
But  he  wrote  a  least  this  one  sheets  (here  the  word 
several  in  crossed  out  and  a  least  this  one  is  inserted) 
before  he  was  satisfied  with  the  Bliss,    torn.  Harry  Felix 
who  was  mustered  out  on  Sept.  5  1861;  before  close  of 
war  was  standing  by  and  Lincoln  gave  him  this  sheet  he 
was  not  satisfied  with.    A  decendent  and  old  lady  on 
small  social  security  intrusted  it  to  me,  to  get  what 
I  can  for  it  for  her. 

This  rambling  U-p^e  letter  poes  on  to  discuss  other  matters.  The 
above  auoted  portion  is  all  that  has  reference    t«  a  "sheet" 
from  the  Gettysburg  Address. 


The  Ashby,  #1202 
13^0  Beverly  Rd. 
McLean,  Va.  22101 
Tel:  703-356-11478 
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Daily  Herlad 
Davenpott ,  Iowa 
2-9,64 

Available  From  Library  Of  Congress 

Manuscripts  Of  Gettysburg 
Address  Duplicated  In  Book 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  The  five  surviving  L%d  A.  Dunlap  of  the  li- 

manuscripts  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  in  the  brary's  manuscript  division 

,     .  T       ,■  a  n     i        T  •      n                    i       i  The  volume  will  go  on  sale 

handwriting  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  reproduced  at  the  library  Monday,  for 

in  a  new  folio-size  brochure  published  by  the  Li-  $1.50  a  copy.  The  publication 
brary  of  Congress.  date  is  timed  to  Lincoln's 

A  history  of  the  prepara-    panies  the  facsimile  repro-    birthday,  next  Wednesday, 
tion  of  the  speech  whose  elo-    auctions  Title  Taken  From  Address 

quence  made  it  part  of  Ameri-  The  history  was  written  by  The  title  is  "Long  Remem- 
ca's  patriotic  heritage  more  two  prominent  Lincoln  schol-  bered."  This  was  taken  from 
than  100  years  ago,  accom-     ars,  David  C.  Mearns  and    a  line  in  the  address,  in  which 

President  Lincoln  said  at  Get- 
tysburg Nov.  19,  1863  about 
the  soldiers  who  had  fought 
there  four  months  earlier: 

"The  world  will  little  note, 
nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here  but  it  can  never  for- 
get what  they  did  here." 

Allen  Nevins,  Civil  War  his- 
torian and  chairman  of  the 
national  Civil  War  Centenni- 
al Commission,  says  the  new 
publication  deserves  "that 
rarely  permissible  word  'de- 
finitive.' " 

Drs.  Mearns  and  Dunlap 
note  that  each  of  the  five 
copies  of  the  address  differs 
slightly  in  wording,  capitali- 
zation, or  punctuation.  They 
say  in  the  brochure's  opening 
statement: 

Draft  Written  Before  Delivery 

"The  first  is  a  draft,  rep- 
resenting Lincoln's  work  be- 
fore delivery.  The  other  four 
are  copies,  written  by  Lin- 
coln after  delivery  of  the  ad- 
dress. 

"Two  of  these  versions  were 
long  in  the  possession  of  Lin- 
coln's private  secretaries, 
John  G.  Nicolay  and  John 
Hay.  Known  as  the  'first 
draft' and  'second  draft',  they 
are  in  the  Library  of  Cong- 
ress, a  priceless  gift,  from 
Hay's  children. 

"The  other  copies  were 
made  by  Lincoln  for  Sanitary 
Fairs,  held  for  the  benefit  of 
wounded  soldiers,  in  New 
York  and  Baltimore  in  1864. 
These  documents  are  now  in 
the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  at  Springfield,  Cor- 
nell University  Library  at  It- 
haca, N.Y.,  and  the  White 
House  at  Washington. 


The  White  House  copy  — 
the  last  made  by  Lincoln  — 
has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
the  standard  version. 

"The  Gettysburg  Address 
has  long  been  the  subject  of 
research  by  Lincoln  students. 
This  investigation  has  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt  that  the 
address  was  the  outcome  of 
Lincoln's  careful  thought  and 
preparation.  It  was  not,  as 
was  once  popularly  thought, 
an  almost  exemporaneous  pro- 
duction." 
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These  are  two  of  the  live  versions 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  written  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  own  hand,  which 
have  been  published  in  a  special  bro- 
chure by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Top 


version  is  the  first  draft,  known  as  the 
Nicolay  Copy.  The  bottom  version  is 
the  second  draft,  known  as  the  Hay 
Copy.  (AP  Photofax) 


Manuscripts  \ 
Of  Gettysburg 
Address  Issued 


WASHINGTON  im  —  The 
five  surviving  manuscripts  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  in  the 
handwriting  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
are  reproduced  in  a  new  folio- 
size  brochure  published  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

A  history  of  the  preparation 
of  the  speech,  whose  eloquence 
made  it  part  of  America's  pa- 
triotic heritage  over  100  years 
ago,  accompanies  the  facsimile 
reproductions. 

The  history  was  written  by 
two  prominent  Lincoln  scholars, 
David  C.  Mearns  and  Lloyd  A. 
Dunlap  of  the  library's  manu- 
script division. 

The  volume  went  on  sale  at 
the  library  yesterday,  for  $1.50  a 
copy.  The  publication  date  is 
timed  to  Lincoln's  birthday, 
Wednesday. 

"Long  Remembered" 

The  title  is  "Long  Remem- 
bered." This  was  taken  from  a 
line  in  the  address,  in  which 
Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg  Nov. 
19,  1863  about  the  soldiers  who 
had  fought  there  four  months 
earlier: 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say 
here  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here." 

Allen  Nevins,  Civil  War  his- 
torian and  chairman  of  the 
National  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission,  says  the  new  pub- 
lication deserves  "that  rarely 
permissible   word  'definitive'." 

Dr.  Mearns  and  Dunlap  note 
that  each  of  the  five  copies  of 
the  address  differs  slightly  in 
wording,  capitalization,  or  punc- 
tuation. 


Five  Copies 

They  say  in  the  brochure's 
opening  statement: 

"The  first  is  a  draft,  repre- 
senting Lincoln's  work  before 
delivery.  The  other  four  are  cop- 
ies, written  by  Lincoln  after  de- 
livery of  the  address. 

"Two  of  these  versions  were 
long  in  the  possession  of  Lin- 
coln's private  secretaries,  John 
G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay. 
Known  as  the  'first  draft'  and 
"second  draft',  they  are  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  a  priceless 
gift,  from  Hay's  children. 

"The  other  copies  were  made 
by  Lincoln  for  Sanitary  Fairs, 
held  for  the  benefit  of  wounded 
soldiers,  in  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore in  18fi4.  These  documents 
are  now  in  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library  at  Springfield, 
Cornell  University  Library  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y  ,  vand  the  White 
House  at  Washington. 

The  White  House  copy  —  the 
last  made  by  Lincoln  —  has 
come  to  be  accepted  as  the 
standard  version. 

Every  United  States  Senator 
has  a  glass  shaker  of  black 
blotting  sand  on  his  desk,  a  cus- 
tom dating  to  the  days  of  quill 
pens.  In  five  years,  the  Senate 
has  used  slightly  more  than  a 
pint  of  the  fine  sand.  Where 
does  it  go?  Perhaps  for  sou- 
venirs, says  National  Geograph- 
ic. 


Long:  Remembered:  Five  Copies  Of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 


The  Library  of  Congress  pub- j 
lished  a  brochure  entitled  Long 
Remembered  which  contains  fac- 
simile.-, of  the  five  surviving  man- 
uscripts of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress in  the  handwriting  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  Feb.  10. 

The  booklet's  exact  reproduc- 
tions of  r.iie  rive  surviving  manu- 
scripts are  accompanied  by  notes 
and  comments  on  the  preparation 
of  the  Address  and  on  the  proven- 
ance o  '  the  manuscripts  by  David 
C,  At  earns,  CKpi  of  the  Manu- 
script Division  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  Lloyd  A.  Duiilap  of 
the  same  division,  both  widely 
known  foi  their' /writing's  on  Lin- 
coln. 

In  their  examination  of  the  evi- 


1  dence  concerning  the  |>re[>aratioi. 
or'  the  Address.  Mr.  Meatus  and 
LVIr.  Dunlap  conclude  the  Address 
was  begun  in  Washington  and 
completed  in  Gettysburg,  and  the 
once-popular  story  that  Lincoln 
wrote  the  Address  on  the  trail* 
carrying  him  to  the  ceremony 
might  have  some  slight  basis  if' 
fact. 

Allan  Nevins,  eminent.  Civil  Wai 
liistorian  and  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission, calls  the  new  publication 
desei-ving  of  "that  rarely  permis 
sible  word  'definitive." 

Long  Remembered  was  publish 
e*i  as  Library  of  Congress  Far 
simile  No.  3  through  the  Library's 
Vemer  W.  Clapp  Publication 
Fund,  a  gift  to  the  Library  from 
staff  members  in  honor  of  Mi 
Clapp  on  his  retirement  ill  195'' 
as  Chief  Assistant  Librarian. 

The  volume  is  on  sale  at  tbf 
Library  of  Congress  at  the  Infor 
mation  esk  in  the  Main  Library 
Building  at  $1.50  a  copy.  Checks  oi 
money  orders  must  be  made  pay- 
able to  the  "Library  of  Congress." 
Mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
Card  Division,  Library  of  Con- 
gre»»,  Wusbing+on,  D.  6.,  2O5<0>. 
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REGISTRATIONS  FOR  THE  JACKSON  CONGRESS  are 
arriving  in  increasing  numbers.    The  states 
represented  so  far  include  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
Virginia,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Australia.  This 
promises  to  be  the  best  and  biggest  Congress 
yet,  and  YOU  WON'T  WANT  TO  MISS  IT! 

NOT  MUCH  INTEREST  HAS  BEEN  EXPRESSED  SO  FAR 
about  the  optional  tour  to  Vicksburg  (homes, 
the  museum,  etc.)   for  Thursday  and/or  Sunday, 
so  we  may  not  have  it.     We  will  still  try  to 
arrange  something  for  Friday  (during  the  re- 
gular Congress  session)  for  the  wives  who 
might  not  be  all  that  interested  in  the  whole 
thing. . .but  surely  the  ladies  would  enjoy  the 
visit  to  the  Archives  &  History  Building,  and 
the  Governor' s  Mansion,  as  well  as  the  bus 
tour  on  Saturday.    But  we  will  try  to  have 
something  extra  for  the  ladies  on  Friday. 
And,  we  may  yet  have  an  optional  tour  on 
Thursday  and/or  Sunday  if  enough  interest  is 
exhibited . 

WE  THOUGHT  IT  MIGHT  BE  INTERESTING  to  pub- 
lish in  this  Digest  the  official  Statement 
for  Management  recently  released  by  the 
Vicksburg  NMP.     Any  comments  which  you  might 
have  on  this  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Super- 
intendent (PO  Box  349,  Vicksburg  MS  39180). 
"Purpose  of  the  Park 

"Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  is  to  con- 
form to  the  purpose  stated  in  the  establish- 
ing act  of  February  21,  1899:   '...to  commem- 
orate the  campaign  and  siege  and  defense  of 
the  ground  where  they  were  fought  and  carried 
on...'     The  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
stated  in  the  same  act  was  to  '...restore  the 
forts  and  lines  of  fortifications,  the  para- 
llels, the  approaches  of  the  two  armies  or  so 


much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  said  pur- 
poses...'    Both  Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park  and  National  Cemetery  were  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1933,  and 
since  that  time  have  been  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

"Therefore,  the  purpose  of  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park  is  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  existing  earthworks,  fortifications, 
structures,  monuments,  memorials,  and  other 
outstanding  natural  and  historic  features  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
the  visitor  with  a  pleasing  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience.    It  is  also  to  further  the  visitor's 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  ordeal 
experienced  by  all  persons  of  both  North  and 
South  at  Vicksburg  during  the  months  of  May, 
June  and  July  1863.    Vicksburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park  is  managed  as  an  historical  area. 
"Significance  of  Park  Resources 
"'Vicksburg  is  the  key',  said  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  about  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Confederate  stronghold  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
'The  war  can  never  be  brought  to  a  close  until 
that  key  is  in  our  pocket . ' 

"Vicksburg  was  the  strongest  and  most  important 
river  fortification.     It  sat  on  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  a  bend  in  the  Mississippi  River, 
protected  by  heavy  artillery  batteries  along 
the  riverfront  and  by  a  maze  of  swamps  and  ba- 
yous to  the  north  and  south. 
"The  conflict  that  took  place  at  Vicksburg  is 
commemorated  within  the  1,740.78  acres  of  the 
park,  which  nearly  surround  the  present  city. 
Here  lay  the  siege  lines  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate forces  and  the  display  of  monuments, 
markers,  and  artillery  pieces  designating  impor- 
tant phases  and  critical  points  in  the  battles. 
Over  1,400  monuments  and  markers  are  situated 
along  the  park's  16  miles  of  road.     Some  monu- 
ments lie  outside  the  park  and  the  grounds  are 
maintained  by  the  city.    The  only  surviving 
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Military  Park, 
is  $3.2  million. 


historic  structure  in  the  park,  other  than 
the  well-preserved  trenches,  fortifications, 
and  earthworks,  is  the  Shirley  House,  which 
served  as  a  Union  command  post.     Congress  has 
recently  passed  an  act  that  provides  for  the 
restoration  and  exhibition  of  the  Union  gun- 
boat Cairo  within  the  park.    The  boat,  with 
her  sister  boats,  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  river  campaigns.     The  Cairo  was  sunk  by  a 
torpedo,  and  was  raised  from  the  Yazoo  River 
near  Vicksburg  in  1964. 
"Land  Classification 

"All  lands  contained  within  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park  are  listed  on  the  National  Re- 
gister   and  will  be  managed  as  such. 
"Within  this  historic  zone  are  four  development 
subzones :  the  visitor  center  complex,  the  main- 
tenance area,  the  luncheon  area,  and  the  park 
16-mile  tour  road. 

"The  visitor  center  area  (which  includes  the 
administrative  offices)   is  managed  as  a  heavy 
use  visitor  contact  point.     It  includes  the 
center  building,  outside  cannon  tube  display, 
living  history  trench,  and  parking  area. 
"The  maintenance  area  includes  the  fence- 
enclosed  buildings.     All  maintenance  work  ori- 
ginates at  this  point.     This  area  is  located 
about  200  yards  north  of  the  visitor  center 
and  connected  by  a  service  road. 
"The  luncheon  area,  located  at  milepost  14.8, 
includes  9  tables  and  3  trash  containers.  It 
is  managed  as  a  roadside  picnic  area. 
"The  16-mile  tour  road  is  a  self-guiding  tour 
that  runs  through  the  battlefield.  Fifteen 
historic  stops  are  identified  as  special  in- 
terest. 

"Influences  on  Management 

"Legislative  and  Administrative  Constraints 
"Forty  acres  of  land  were  deeded  to  the  U.  S. 
Government  on  August  27,  1866,  to  be  used  as  a 
national  cemetery.     This  property,  known  as  the 
Vicksburg  National  Cemetery,  was  later  to  come 
under  the  protection  and  administration  of 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  and  76.28 
acres  were  added  in  1939.    The  national  cemete- 
ry was  closed  for  future  burials,  except  for 
outstanding  grave  site  reservations,  as  of  May 
1,  1961. 

"Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  was  establish- 
ed to  commemorate  the  campaign,  siege  and  defensecomplished  until  the  alternate  road  (Mission  66) 
of  Vicksburg,  February  21,  1899,  and  was  placed    is  completed.    One-half  mile  of  the  road  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department.     InEast  Main  Street  to  Sky  Farm  Avenue  remains  to 
19  33,  it  was  transferred  to  the  National  Park  Ser-be  constructed.     This  would  link  the  existing 
v^ce  Mission  66  Road  with  the  road  known  as  Lovers 

"Public  Law  88-37,  approved  June  4,  1963,  provi-  Lane. 

ded  authority  to  consolidate  Vicksburg  National    "With  the  completion  of  this  last  link  in  the 
Military  Park  and  to  quitclaim  to  the  city  of       Mission  66  Road,  direct  commuter  access  will 
Vicksburg  approximately  154  acres  of  land,  inclu-be  provided  and  the  park  tour  road  can  then  be 
ding  the  roads,  in  exchange  for  the  city's  agree-changed  to  one-way  traffic. 


ing  to  place  the  roads  in  its  system  and  assume 
jurisdiction,  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the 
parklike  character  of  this  land  conveyed  to  it. 
The  park  is  authorized  to  acquire  up  to  544- 
acres  to  be  added  to  park  lands. 
"Public  Law  92-483,  approved  October  12,  1972, 
authorizes  the  restoration  and  exhibit  of  the 
Cairo  as  an  addition  to  Vicksburg  National 

Present  development  limitation 
Development  funds  have  not 
been  appropriated.     Planning  is  continuing. 
"Regional  Influences 

"The  park  is  located  on  rolling  terrain  with 
many  deep  ravines  and  steep  hills.    The  soil 
is  loess,  and  because  it  is  very  unstable  when 
exposed  to  rain,  much  time  and  effort  are  re- 
quired for  erosion  control. 

"Public  Law  88-37  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  a  one-way  battle- 
field tour  route,  with  limited  access.     A  Memo- 
randum of  Agreement  between  the  city  of  Vicks- 
burg and  the  National  Park  Service,  outlining 
the  conditions  to  complete  the  project,  was 
made  on  May  29,  1964.     In  this  document  the 
city  agreed,  among  other  things,   'to  obtain 
necessary  right-of-way  at  its  expense  and  con- 
struct a  road  or  street  west  of  the  park  (for 
which  it  would  be  reimbursed  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $1,000,000)  generally  paralleling 
Confederate  Avenue  and  extending  from  City  Ce- 
metery Road  (Sky  Farm)   to  a  point  south  of  Fort 
Garrott,  and  thereafter  maintain  it  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.' 

"This  project,  called  the  Mission  66  Road,  was 
started  in  June,   1964.     In  August,   1966,  the 
Mayor  of  Vicksburg  requested  additional  funds 
due  to  construction  difficulties.     The  request 
was  denied.     As  a  result,   the  city  and  the 
National  Park  Service  drew  up  Cooperative  Sup- 
plement #2  to  the  Agreement  of  May  29,  1964. 
This  was  approved  on  November  17,   1969.  The 
Supplement,  to  be  in  effect  for  30  months, 
provided  for  an  attempt  by  the  city  to  raise 
the  funds  necessary  to  complete  the  road. 
"Since  this  money  could  not  be  made  available, 
the  Supplement  proved  unworkable .     The  park 
has  been  prevented  from  making  Confederate 
Avenue  a  one-way  tour  road  or  closing  Sky  Farm 
Avenue  since  the  Act  says  this  cannot  be  ac- 


A  bill  to  increase 
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IF  YOU'RE  INTERESTED  IN  HELPING,  or  just  in 
keeping  up  with  the  status  of  things,  write 
Cyclorama  Restoration,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1572, 
Atlanta  GA  30301.    A  local  resident,  late  in 
July,  donated  $10,000  anonymously ,  but  there 
is  still  a  long  way  to  go.     This  donation  will 
be  used  by  the  city  to  bring  in  art  experts 
from  around  the  world  for  consultation. 
While  the  City  Council  has  decided  to  keep  the 
painting  in  Grant  Park,   the  question  of  whe- 
ther it  will  remain  in  its  current  building 
or  be  housed  in  a  new  structure  remains  un- 
answered.    The  Cyclorama,  which  is  visited 
by  250,000  visitors  annually ,  takes  in  about 
$250,000  a  year. 

THE  OTTENSTEIN  TOWER  CASE   (educational  or 
amusement?)   ended  July  15  in  the  Adams  Coun- 
ty PA  Court,  and  a  ruling  from  Judge  Homer 
L.  Kreider  of  Harrisburg  is  expected  in 
about  four  months.     Court  officials  said  it 
will  take  about  3  months  for  a  court  report- 
er to  transcribe  the  more  than  700  pages  of 
testimony,  and  then  attorneys  will  have  20-30 
days  to  file  briefs  after  receiving  copies  of 
the  testimony.     The  tower  operators  have  pe- 
titioned the  court  for  a  declaratory  judge- 
ment that  the  tower  is  educational  rather 
than  an  amusement,  and  is  therefore  exempt 
from  the  Cumberland  Township's  amusement  and 
admission  taxes.     Tower  lawyers  said  the 
tower  operation  is  "informative  and  educatio- 
nal," while  the  township's  lawyer  described 
the  tower's  program  as  "superficial,  brief, 
lacking  in  fundamentals,  and  confuses  more 
than  it  educates."     (By  the  way,  we  appreciate 
receiving  clippings  from  the  Harrisburg  Patriot 
sent  by  Richard  Sauer  of  the  Susquehanna  CWRT . ) 
A  witness  for  the  tower  operators  said  the 
tower  is  "an  extremely  valuable  educational  ex- 
perience for  the  student."    A  recreational  ex- 
pert,  testifying  for  the  township,  said  "the 
tower  provides  minimal  educational  experience 
and  is  more  entertainment  than  education." 
Dr.  B.  Franklin  Cooling  of  the  US  Army  Military 
History  Institute  at  Carlisle  Barracks  PA, 
arrangements  chairman  for  the  1976  Carlisle 
Congress  of  CWRT's,   said  that  the  tower  has  li- 
mited educational  value  to  the  public,  and  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  does  not  provide  the  key  ba- 
sic elements  in  understanding  the  Gettysburg 
campaign  and  the  1863  battle  in  particular. 
He  pointed  out  that  such  battlefield  features 
as  the  Peach  Orchard,   the  Wheatfield,  Devil's 
Den,  and  Spangler's  Spring  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  tower  because  of  the  terrain  and  the  foli- 
age.    Thomas  R.  Ottenstein,  managing  partner 
for  Overview  Ltd.,  which  operates  the  tower, 
testified  that  the  tower  operation  does  not  em- 


ploy a  staff  historian  to  complement  its 
audio  program  on  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg; 
several  staff  historians  were  employed  during 
the  tower's  first  18  months  of  operation, 
but  they  were  dropped  because  few  visitors 
(only  10%)  asked  questions,  and  90%  of  those 
questions  had  to  do  with  the  location  of  the 
Eisenhower  farm.     "We  found  it  expensive  to 
hire  historians  just  to  point  out  the  Eisen- 
hower Farm  for  visitors,"  Ottenstein  said. 
A  ruling  is  expected  sometime  in  November. 

MORE  ON  GETTYSBURG.  The  Harrisburg  Patriot 
published  the  following  article  on  July  28: 
Gettysburg  Remains  Without  Its  'Address.  ' 
GETTYSBURG — Jt  took  Abraham  Lincoln  just  two 
minutes  to  deliver  the  Gettysburg  Address,  but 
local  residents  have  found  that  years  can  be 
consumed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  original 
copy  of  the  document  for  display  at  the  shrine  J 
James  Cole,  executive  director  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Travel  Council,  says  Lincoln  wrote  five 
copies  of  the  address  in  his  own  hand. 
"Three  of  the  copies  now  are  held  by  the  fede- 
ral government  in  Washington,  and  we  believe 
that  rightfully  one  should  be  displayed  at  the 
Gettysburg  National  Park  Visitor  Center,"  Cole 
said.  "To  many  of  the  four  million  visitors 
to  Gettysburg  each  year,  the  original  address 
remains  the  missing  link  in  the  interpretation 
and  appreciation  of  the  story." 
But  past  efforts  to  obtain  a  copy  have  failed 
in  the  face  of  what  Cole  calls  "heavy  opposi- 
tion" from  the  Library  of  Congress ,  which  serves 
as  custodian  of  the  documents. 
The  library,  according  to  Cole,  regards  the 
request  to  place  one  of  the  copies  on  display 
here  as  a  matter  of  only  "local  interest ." 
And  yet  the  library,  local  officials  say,  does- 
n't display  any  of  its  three  copies  in  Washing- 
ton, offering  the  explanation  that  it  "does  not 
keep  on  permanent  exhibition  any  of  its  trea- 
sures . " 

Scholars ,  historians  and  others  are  given  per- 
mission to  view  the  documents,  and  library  offi- 
cials estimate  that  the  manuscripts  are  viewed! 
by  approximately  300  persons  a  year. 
In  a  renewed  effort  to  obtain  one  of  the  copies, 
US  Rep.  William  F.  Goodling  (R) ,  in  April  in- 
troduced legislation  (similar  to  a  proposal 
which  proved  unsuccessful  in  1975)   that  would 
require  the  Library  of  Congress  to  transfer 
one  of  the  manuscripts  to  the  Secretary  of  th 
Interior  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  dis- 
play at  the  national  park  here. 
Sen.  Richard  S.  Schweiker  (R-Pa.)  has  intro- 
duced a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  re 
cently  the  state's  entire  congressional  dele{ 
gation  voted  to  support  the  measures. 
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Goodling' s  bill  is  now  in  the  House  ad- 
ministration subcommittee  on  libraries  and 
memorials ,  headed  by  Rep.  Lucian  Nedzei 
(D-Mich.) ,  who  does  not  anticipate  any  ac- 
tion this  year,  according  to  Paul  Witt,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Gettysburg  Travel  Council. 
But  Goodling,  who  remains  optimistic ,  is 
continuing  his  efforts  in  hope  "that  passage 
of  this  bill  can  come  in  time  for  President 
Jimmy  Carter  to  sign  the  legislation  on 
November  19,  the  anniversary  date  of  Lincoln's 
address . " 

A  citizens'  petition  was  initiated  two  months 
ago,  when  the  travel  council,  in  cooperation 
with  Chessie  System,  staged  a  reenactment  of 
Lincoln's  visit,  including  a  ceremony  at  his- 
toric Wills  House,  where  the  president  comple- 
ted writing  the  original  address  in  1863. 
Since  then,  Cole  reports,  a  "grass  roots 
effort"  in  support  of  the  bill  has  emerged  as 
visitors  from  all  50  states  and  28  foreign 
counties  have  signed  the  national  petition. 

WRITE  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN  AND  SENATORS  TODAY'. 
Urge  them  to  support  speedy  passage  of  this 
bill.     Tell  them  that  it  is  now  bottled  up 
in  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Libraries  and 
Memorials ,  and  ask  them  to  inquire  as  to  the 
bill's  current  status.     Let's  help  Gettysburg 
get  its  "address"  back.     Oh,  and  ask  your 
congressman  to  contact  Congressman  Goodling 
of  Pennsylvania  offering  his/her  help.  And 
it  wouldn't  hurt  to  put  in  a  plug  for  CWRT 
Associates ,  so  they  will  know  you  are  not 
alone,  but  part  of  a  group. 


Here's  the  scoop! 


FOR  THOSE  OF  YOU  FROM  THE  NORTH 
who  plan  to  attend  the  Jackson 
Congress  October  6-8,  we  offer  the 
following  terms  to  familiarize 
yourself  with: 

MISS-SIPPI — the  great  state  in 
which  the   '77  Congress  will  be  held, 
VIX-BUH-RUG — the  battlefield  under 
study  at  the  '77  Congress. 
WAH-TUH — a  clear  tasteless  liquid 
sometimes  used  to  mix  bourbon  with. 
Y' ALL— the  plural  of  you  (sort  of  like  'youse 
guys').     This  is  a  one-syllable  word.  The 
phrase  YOU-ALL  is  not  used  by  the  natives, 
only  by  Yankees. 

GUV-NUH  the  political  head  of  the  state. 

FO — 4 . 
FOAH — 4. 


KAH-TUH  President  of  the  US. 

GUL-LEE  WAH-SHUH — a  heavy  rain  that  erodes  the 

ground  (see  also  FRAWG  STRANG-LUH.) 

We 1 11  attempt  to  insert  a  few  more  of  these  in 

the  next  issue  of  the  Digest  to  assist  you  in 

preparing  for  the  1977  Congress. 

YOU  ARE  COMING,  AREN'T  YOU????? 

ASSOCIATE  RUDOLPH  FRENZEL  of  No.  Bergen  NJ 
writes  that  he  has  contacted  US  Senators  re 
the  Manassas  bill.     The  bill  awaits  action  by 
the  full  Senate  Energy  &  Natural  Resources 
Committee  following  the  August  recess — excuse 
me,  district  work  break.     If  you  haven't  writ- 
ten your  Senators,  and  others,  it's  not  too 
late'. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN  HENRY  M.  JACKSON  (D.-Wash.) 
has  written  us  that  "While  it  is  not  clear  at 
this  point  when  the  full  Committee  will  con- 
sider this  legislation  in  markup,  I  certainly 
appreciate  knowing  of  your  concern  and  can  assu- 
re you  that  I  will  give  your  views  careful  con- 
sideration whan  the  Manassas  Park  bill  comes 
before  the  Committee ." 

PLEASE  WRITE  SENATOR  JACKSON  c/o  Room  137 . 
Senate  Office  Bldg . ,  Washington  DC  20510.  Let 
him  (and  the  others) know  that  America  cares 
about  her  heritage '. 

WE'VE  LOST  A  MEMBER  Frederick  Reczkowicz 

just  joined  us  in  January  of  this  year,  and 
now  his  mail  is  returned  from  Hanover  Park  IL 
as  not  deliverable.    Anyone  know  where  he  went? 

THE  DECATUR  CWRT  heard  radio  personality  Stu 
Ellis  (WSOY)  present  a  program  on  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  at  its  July  meeting.     This  is  a 
film  program  on  the  battle,  and  we'd  sure  like 
to  know  where  to  get  hold  of  it  so  we  could 
pass  that  info  along  to  other  RT's. 

ONE  OF  OUR  ASSOCIATES,  Mark  Durley  of  Santa 
Maria  CA,  is  editor  of  a  newsletter  devoted 
to  obtaining  a  memorial  on  Bouganville  honoring 
those  who  fought  and  died  there  in  WWII. 

THE  CWRT  OF  ARKANSAS  heard  Vicksburg  park  his- 
torian Al  Scheller  speak  on  "Little  Known  Facts 
About  Vicksburg"  at  its  July  meeting. 

THE  SIXTH  ARKANSAS  INFANTRY   (Reactivated)  and 
the  Scott  &  Bearskin  Lake  Railway  will  sponsor 
a  Civil  War  re-enactment,  "Action  at  Ashley's 
Mill"   (a  part  of  the  Little  Rock  campaign  in 
September  1863)  on  October  22-23  at  the  Dortch 
Plantation,  Scott,  Arkansas.     The  unit  command- 
er, R.  D.  Keever,  is  also  president  of  the 


ess  Park 


WASHINGTON  —  History  books 
someday  may  call  it  the  Second  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg.  ^  r  t ; 
.  But  unlike  its  famous^ predecessor, 
this  battle  is  taking  place  in  Wash- 
ington, and  it  in- 
volves members 
of  Pennsylvania's 
Gongre  ssional 
delegation  "  and 
the  Library  of 
^Congress,  hot  the 
rUmon  .  and  ^Con- 
federate armies. 

The    issue  is 
whether  Gettys- 
burg or  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress 
[  should  possess  a 
£opy  of  the  Gettysburg 


,  Address 

^handwritten  by  Abraham  Lincoln.:  - 
The  Library  of  Congress  presently 
■  has  two  of  the  five  known  copies  of 
-the  speech  Lincoln  wrote  by  his  own 
hand.  Gettysburg  has  none,  and  if  is 
a  sore  point  with  its  citizens.  : 
TO  RECTIFY  THIS  situation,  flank, 
ing  attacks  in  the  House  and  Senate 
were  launched  by  Pennsylvania 
Congressmen  earlier  this  year. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Keystone  of- 
fensive, commanded  by  Republican 
Rep.  Wiiiiam  F.  Goodling  whose  19th 
District  includes  Gettysburg,  began 
:in  April  when  he  introduced  a  bill 
[  seeking  tu  transfer  one  of  the  copies 
'to  Gettysburg. 

/Last  month  the  attack  was  rein- 
forced when  Pennsylvania's  Repub- 
lican senators,  Richard  Schweiker 
and  H.  John  Heinz  3d,  introduced  a 
similcj  bill. 

Both  bills  are  pending  in  commit- 
tees. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  however, 
is  putting  up  strong  resistance  to  the 
r    tone  spearhead.  - 

B  FICIALS-  ARGUS  that  most  doc- 
uments the  library  receives  are  ac- 
cepted with  the  agreement  that  they 
not  leave  the  library.   -  -  - 

THEY  HAVE  said  that  if  the  Get- 
tysburg- transfer  is  accomplished, 


mm  be 


many  potential  donors 
scared  away,  fearing  their  docu- 
ments also  could  be  transferredf 

Moreover,  the  library  has  an  ally 
in  Ren.  Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  (D.,  Mich.) 
who  is  handling  the  matter  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  Nedzi,  op- 
posed to  the  transfer,  told  Goodling 
recently  that  ''it's  nice  to  have  them 
(the  Gettysburg  Addresses)  side  by 
/side"  in  the;  library,  according  id  a 
Goodling  aide^ 

But  thevPennsylvania  forces  are 
"optimistic,"  the  aide  said. 

"  "WE  HAVE  THE  support  of  Sen. 
Schweiker,"  he  said.  "He's  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  'which 
handles  the  funds  for  the  Library  of- 
Congress.  Schweiker  will  remember 
them  (the  library)  if  the  Gettysburg 
Address  is  not  given  to  Gettysburg." 


"A 


"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not 
dedicate— we  can  not  consecrate— we  can  not 
hallow— this  ground.  The  .brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it, 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us— that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain— that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom— and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Five  versions  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
immortal  Gettysburg  Address,  in  the  President's 
own  handwriting,  are  known  to  exist. 

The  First  and  Second  Drafts  of  29  lines  and 
33  lines  respectively  are  the  property  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  Third  Draft,  or 
Edward  Everett  copy,  of  31  lines  is  the 
property  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 
The  Fourth  Draft,  or  George  Bancroft  copy,  of 
31  lines  has  been  acquired  by  Cornell 
University.  The  Fifth  Draft  which  represents 
Lincoln's  final  judgment  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  address  is  sometimes  designated  as  "the 
standard  version."  This  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
a  private  collector  with  the  request  that  it  be 
exhibited  in  the  White  House. 

Some  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  missing  sixth  draft  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  supposedly  sent  by  Lincoln  to  Judge 
David  Wills,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Gettysburg  cemetery  dedication. 

Those  students  who  have  evaluated  the 
impact  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  on  world 
thought  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  speech  is  of 
greater  significance  than  the  battle  which  was 
fought  on  July  1,  2,  3,  1863.  Charles  Sumner 
said,  "The  speech  will  live  when  the  memory  of 
the  battle  will  be  lost  or  only  remembered 
because  of  the  speech."  Truly,  rhetoric  outlives 
the  facts  that  inspire  it. 

Today,  on  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg, 
there  are  some  two  thousand  monuments, 


tablets  and  markers  that  commemorate  what 
has  been  called  the  "greatest  contest  of  arms  on 
American  soil."  But  on  this  battlefield  you  will 
find  one  unique  and  imposing  memorial,  the 
only  monument  in  the  world  erected  to  a 
speech.  It  commemorates  the  "few  appropriate 
remarks"  made  by  Lincoln  on  November  19, 
1  863,  when  his  ten-sentence  address  was 
delivered-an  address  unequaled  in  beauty, 
clarity,  simplicity  and  power. 

ON  THE  COVER:  This  photograph  was  taken 
November  8,  1863,  just  eleven  days  before  Lincoln 
delivered  his  Gettysburg  Address. 
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"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not 
dedicate— we  can  not  consecrate— we  can  not 
hallow— this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it, 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us— that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain— that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom— and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Five  versions  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
immortal  Gettysburg  Address,  in  the  President's 
own  handwriting,  are  known  to  exist. 

The  First  and  Second  Drafts  of  29  lines  and 
33  lines  respectively  are  the  property  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  Third  Draft,  or 
Edward  Everett  copy,  of  31  lines  is  the 
property  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 
The  Fourth  Draft,  or  George  Bancroft  copy,  of 
31  lines  has  been  acquired  by  Cornell 
University.  The  Fifth  Draft  which  represents 
Lincoln's  final  judgment  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  address  is  sometimes  designated  as  "the 
standard  version."  This  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
a  private  collector  with  the  request  that  it  be 
exhibited  in  the  White  House. 

Some  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  missing  sixth  draft  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  supposedly  sent  by  Lincoln  to  Judge 
David  Wills,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Gettysburg  cemetery  dedication. 

Those  students  who  have  evaluated  the 
impact  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  on  world 
thought  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  speech  is  of 
greater  significance  than  the  battle  which  was 
fought  on  July  1,  2,  3,  1863.  Charles  Sumner 
said,  "The  speech  will  live  when  the  memory  of 
the  battle  will  be  lost  or  only  remembered 
because  of  the  speech."  Truly,  rhetoric  outlives 
the  facts  that  inspire  it. 

Today,  on  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg, 
there  are   some  two  thousand  monuments, 


tablets  and  markers  that  commemorate  what 
has  been  called  the  "greatest  contest  of  arms  on 
American  soil."  But  on  this  battlefield  you  will 
find  one  unique  and  imposing  memorial,  the 
only  monument  in  the  world  erected  to  a 
speech.  It  commemorates  the  "few  appropriate 
remarks"  made  by  Lincoln  on  November  19, 
1  863,  when  his  ten-sentence  address  was 
delivered— an  address  unequaled  in  beauty, 
clarity,  simplicity  and  power. 

ON  THE  COVER:  This  photograph  was  taken 
November  8,  1863,  just  eleven  days  before  Lincoln 
delivered  his  Gettysburg  Address. 
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State  removes  copy  of  Gettysburg  Address  from  Old  State  Capitol  display 


by  Elizabeth  Bottcndorj 

Illinois'  copy  of  Lincoln's  Geityshurg  Ad- 
a,ress  _  one  of  only  five  manuscript  copies 
Mill  m  existence  —  has  been  quietly  removed 
from  permanent  public  view 

Written  by  Lincoln  In  IHG3.  after  he  deliv- 
ered the  uddress  to  dedicate  the  National 
Cemetery  nt  Gettysburg  Pa.,  (he  document 
went  on  display  in  HltiS  in  a  bulletproof  case 
beneuth  the  stairs  in  the  Old  State  Capilol. 


In  August,  however,  officials  of  the  Illinois 
Historic  Preservation  Agency  relegated  it  in- 
definitely to  the  vaults  in  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library.  They  feured  the  manu- 
script was  ripe  for  theft,  as  well  as  dumage 
from  light  and  humidity. 

"Leuvini!  it  on  public  view  was  like  sticking 
your  head  In  a  lion's  mouth."  says  Maynard 
Crossland.  ihc  agency's  director  of  public  af- 
fairs. "Eventually,  you're  going  lo  gel 
caught." 


Lincoln  wrote  this  copy  of  his  speech 
(thought  to  be  the  third  of  the  five  manu-  , 
scripts)  al  the  request  of  Edward  Everett,  the  I 
Massachusetts  orator  who  delivered  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  the  cemetery  dedication. 

"Permit  me  . ."  Everett  wrote  the  follow- 
ing day.  "to  express  my  great  admiration  of 
(he  thoughts  expressed  by  you.  with  such  elo- 
quent simplicity  and  appropriateness  . . ." 

With  Lincoln's  approval.  Everett  nuclloned 
off  the  document  at  a  New  York  City  bcncfll 

for  the  widows  of  the  thousands  of  soldiers 
killed  in  battle  at  Gettysburg. 

The  copy  changed  owners  several  limes 
over  the  next  centurv.  eventually  winding  up 
in  a  private  manuscript  collection  belonging 
to  James  C  Aimes  Amies' widow  offered  It  to 
me  stale  of  Illinois  in  I  !M3  for  $00,000.  but  the 
state  turned  down  the  offer,  apparently  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds. 

Later,  schoolchildren  from  Chicago  (o  Cai- 
ro rallied  lo  raise  the  money  with,  5<cnt  dona- 


tions. They  fell  short,  but  Chicago  entrepre- 
neur Marshall  Field  III  made  up  the  balance. 

Historic  Preservation  officials  decline  lo 
speculate  on  the  value  of  the  document  now. 
Ralph  Newman,  a  Chicago  rare  book  and 
manuscript  dealer,  estimates  this  copy  could 
"easily"  fetch  about  $!>  million. 

"Dut  there's  no  way  of  really  knowing  for 
sure."  says  Newman.  "All  11  would  take  are 

O  continued  on  page  2 
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•  from  page  1 

(  j.o  ••  er\  stubborn  people  at  auction 
ito  inflate  the  price)  " 

Newman,  who  also  owns  the  New 
Ss'.em  Bookstore,  recently  forked  out 
S  l  i-  million  for  a  ropy  of  Ihe  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  —  one  of  23 
known  copies  —  al  auction  al  Soth- 
cbvs  m  New  York. 

•"Ihe  state  is  dome  absolutely  ihe 
richt  thins  by  protecting  this  docu- 
ment." he  says,  "%'e  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  presen  e  it  for  posterity." 

I.a«l  spring  when  the  manuscript 
(ivjred  the  "n'e  as  pari  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Freedom  Collection.  Ihe 
<me  "cnt  SI"'1.1""1  for  a  protective 
class  c.t-c  and  was  forced  to  secure 
21-h»'jr  sine  police  security 

•  It  m?.-  raiding  us  a  great  deal  of 
tension."  says  Crossland.  "It  was  not 
an  e;;sv  decision  to  be  made  (lo  lake 
lh<-  d.-cumcnl  off  public  display  I." 

Two  other  copies  of  the  Gelljshuifi 
Addre"  are  owned  by  the  Library  of 
f  "r.sre".  and  another  belongs  In  Cor- 
nell I'niversiiv  The  lillh  ropv  is  on 
dl-plav  in  the  Lincoln  Hoom  al  Ihe 
w  hite  Ho-'C 

The  Librarv  ol  Congress  lent  one  of 
us  copies  m  liie  late  lHT'Mo  the  Gci- 
t>-h-jrg  National  Military  Park. 
•a  here  it  i-  Mill  on  display.  Bui  1.1- 
brarv  of  fortress  Librarian  James 
E'.lllfic'.on  h?.s  said  publicly  thai  all 
copies  of  the  address,  including  the 


one  in  Springfield,  should  be  re- 
placed wilh  facsimiles. 

"Ink  fades  and  all  kinds  of  thinps 
can  happen  lo  the  color  of  paper," 
said  Nancy  Bush,  a  public  affairs  offi- 
cer at  the  Library  of  Congress.  "We 
were  given  this  document  In  preserve 
forever,  and  it  is  somewhat  endan- 
gered by  being  on  permanent  dis- 
play." 

However,  some  members  of  (on- 
gross  have  rallied  so  vigorously  to 
keep  a  real  copy  on  exhibit  in  Gettys- 
burg (where  it  is  housed  in  a  humid- 
ity- and  lighl-cnnlrnllcd  case),  that 
Ilie  library  has  been  forced  to  rethink 
its  position 

In  lilfi-1-65,  when  Newman  was 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Tavilion  at 
ihe  Now  York  World's  Fair.  Ihe 
stale's  copv  of  the  address  —  which 
was  exhibited  next  lo  a  lilcsizc.  talk- 
ing, electronic  Lincoln  made  by  Wall 
inu'nov  —  was  frequently  switched 
with  a  facsimile  to  protect  it  from  a 
heisl. 

"ll  wa<  dangerous  (to  keep  the  real 
ropv  on  display)."  says  Newman. 
"Hut  the  Donnelly  Company  of  Chica- 
go makes  absolutely  superb  facsimi- 
les —  the  best  in  the  world." 

Meanwhile,  ihc  stale  is  deciding 
wha!  In  do  with  its  copy  of  what  histo- 
rians call  one  of  the  most  memorable 
speeches  of  the  I!Uh  century. 

•  We  have  no  definite  plans  at  this 
tune  i"  put  ii  on  display  again."  says 
Crossland. 


Lincoln 

Continued  from  page  1 
they  will  fade,  he  said. 

Schwartz  said  the  agency  will 
photograph  the  document  and  use 
sophisticated  equipment  to  meas- 
ure its  condition.  At  a  later  date, 
a  second  photograph  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  first  one  to  gauge  the 
deterioration. 

Despite  the  fears,  Thompson 
said  the  agency  overreacted  and 
he  will  overrule  their  decision  to 
remove  it  from  public  view. 

"We're  going  to  discuss  this 
when  I  get  back,"  Thompson  said 
Tuesday  in  Washington,  where  he 
attended  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion. "We'll  find  a  way  to  make  it 
available  to  the  public." 

Agency  officials  say  there  is  no 
technology  that  can  fully  protect 
the  document  from  deterioration. 
Susan  Mogerman,  deputy  director 
of  the  historical  agency,  said  she 
will  explain  the  agency  s  concerns 
with  a  permanent  display  to 
Thompson. 

"If  the  governor  wants  it  back 
on  permanent  display,  then  cer- 
tainly we  will  do  it,"  she  said. 

Agency  officials  say  the  Lincoln 
address  and  other  rare  documcnu 
such  as  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation and  a  copy  of  Gettys- 
burg speaker  Edward  Everett's 
speech  will  be  displayed  again. 

"It  is  our  goal  to  continue  ex- 
hibiting documents,  probably  in 
rotation,"  Mogerman  said. 

But  even  temporary  exhibits  will 
cause  some  damage. 

"Anytime  it  is  on  display,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  little  loss  regard- 
less of  the  conditions,"  Schwartz 
said.  "Our  intent  was  to  eliminate 
the  permanent  display  in  order  to 
make  it  available  for  future 
generations." 

All  three  documents  completed 
a  tounng  exhibition  in  five  cities 
statewide  in  June  and  also  were 
displayed  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair 
in  August.  They  have  not  been 
displayed  publicly  since  then. 

"Upon  return  to  Springfield,  we 
decided  it  was  an  opportune  time 
to  assess  how  |the  documents] 
would  be  displayed  in  the  future, 
Mogerman  said. 

Illinois  obtained  the  copy  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  in  1944  for 
$64,000,  Schwartz  said.  It  had 
been  on  display  at  the  Old  State 
Capitol  since  1970,  he  said.  Agen- 
cy officials  declined  to  say  now 
much  the  document  is  worth 
today. 


Lincoln  artifact 
creates  a  state 
house  divided 


By  Paul  Wagner 

Chicago  Tribune 

SPRINGFIELD — Six  score  and  seven 
years  after  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  of  pre- 
serving a  Civil  War-torn  union  at  a 
battlefield  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Illinois  offi- 
cials arc  in  conflict  over  how  to  preserve  the 
text  of  that  speech. 

Officials  at  the  state's  Historical  Preserva- 
tion Agency  removed  a  handwritten  copy  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  one  of  only 
five  in  the  nation,  from  public  display  so 
experts  can  determine  how  fast  it  is  de- 
teriorating. 

But  Gov.  James  Thompson  insists  that 
the  document,  which  had  been  pUccd  inside 
a  bullet  proof  display  case  at  the  Old  State 
Capitol  in  downtown  Springfield,  again  be 
shown  to  the  public. 

The  differences  of  opinion  between 
Thompson  and  preservation  officials  high- 
light a  growing  problem  between  those  who 
believe  historic,  public-owned  documents 
should  be  available  for  continuous  viewing 
and  those  who  say  the  only  way  to  preserve 
them  is  to  shield  them  from  view. 

The  bullet-proof  case  that  housed  the  Get- 
tysburg Address  was  purchased  to  prevent 
its  theft  or  defacement.  But  "it  is  now  inad- 
equate for  what  is  a  bigger  threat  to  il  than 
theft  — and  that  is  deterioration,"  said 
Thomas  Schwartz,  curator  of  the  Lincoln 
Collection  at  the  Old  Slate  Capitol. 

Schwartz  said  light  causes  fibers  in  the 
paper  to  weaken  and  the  ink  to  fade.  I"he 
damage  cannot  be  detected  by  loolung  at 
the  documents  day-to-day,  but  over  time, 
See  Lincoln,  pg.  6 
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Governor  overrules  agency  decision 


Lincoln  speech  going  back  on  display 


by  /  )<>un  Finite 
and  Juy  Fitzgerald 

Illinois'  copy  (if  Abraham  Lincoln's  <  let- 
tysburg  Address  will  ho  put  bark  on  public 
display,  liuv,  James  Thompson  said. 

Thompson.  'Alio  was  attending  a  confer- 
ence in  Washington.  ().(".,  said  Tuesday  he 
will  reverse  a  decision  by  his  Historir 
Preservation  Agency  Ihal  rcsullcd  in  ihc 
manuscript  being  laken  off  permanent 
publir  displ.iv 

"You  can  It'll  ihc  folks  hack  in  Spring- 
field  we're  going  lo  discuss  I  his  when  I  set 
back.''  Thompson  said. 

The  document  —  one  of  only  five  writ- 
ten by  Lincoln  that  are  still  in  existence  — 
had  been  on  display  at  the  Old  State  Capi- 
tol. Offlrials  moved  it  to  a  Historic  Preser- 
vation vault  to  prevent  it  from  beingstoien 
or  damaged  by  light  and  humidity. 


A  Chicago  manuscript  dealer  has  esti- 
mated the  ropy  could  lie  worth  $5  million. 

Thompson  acknowledged  the  potential 
for  damage  or  theft,  hut  said  a  solution  can 
be  worked  out. 

"w  e  don't  want  anything  to  happen  to 
but  I'm  convinced,  given  the  technology 
that  exists  today  to  protect  documents,  am; 
given  the  security  that  exists  in  the  (Mi 
Stale  Capitol,  we'll  find  a  way  to  make  il 
available  to  the  public."  he  said. 

The  document  was  put  into  storage  in 
August.  It  had  been  on  display  in  the  Old 
Capitol  for  more  than  20  years. 

The  agency  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
display  the  document,  said  David  Dlan- 
chette.  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Historic 
Preservation  Agency. 

"If  that's  w  hat  the  governor  wants,  that's 
what  we  ll  do."  he  said. 

Officials  have  no  idea  how  much  a  new 


display  c:ise  will  cost. 

There  are  more  sophisticated  ways  to 
protect  documents  today,"  Illanchette 
said.  "'A  c  re  not  as  concerned  about  safety 
as  we  are  with  preserving  ihc  document. 
Ultraviolet  light  damage  is  what  we're 
wnrred  about." 

The  agency  is  examining  the  document 
to  see  if  it's  been  damaged  after  decades  of 
puhlic  display.  Officials  will  wait  until 
Thompson  returns  to  Illinois  before  mak- 
ing a  decision  about  when  and  how  to  dis- 
play the  address,  said  Illanchette 

Last  year,  the  stale  spent  $100.00(1  nn  a 
protective  glass  case  so  the  copy  could  be 
transported  around  Illinois  as  part  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Freedom  Collection. 
During  that  time,  it  was  kept  under  24- 
hour  guard. 

Thompson  said,  "How  are  you  going  to 
explain  spending  $100,000  for  a  protective 


case  and  sending  it  on  tour,  hut  not  have  il 
available  for  your  ow  n  laxpaylng  citizens'.1 
Wrnngo." 

Illinois"  copy  of  the  address  was  written 
by  Lincoln  at  the  request  at  Kdward  l-lver- 
ett.  a  Massachusetts  orator  who  delivered 
the.  principal  speech  at  the  dedication  of 
the  National  Cemetery  In  (Jettysburx.  It  is 
believed  lo  be  the  third  of  five  copies  of  the 
speech  wriltrn  hv  Lincoln. 

Lverett  auctioned  n(f  the  document  lo 
raise  money  for  the  widow*  of  soldiers 
killed  at  Gettysburg.  The  manuscript  was 
sold  to  the  state  in  the  1940s  after  a  fund- 
raising  campaign  by  Illinois  schoolchil- 
dren raised  part  of  the  purchase  price. 

Of  (he  other  four  copies  written  by  Lin- 
coln that  still  exist,  two  are  owned  bv  the 
Library'  of  Congress  and  one  by  Cornell 
University.  The  other  is  on  display  in  the 
While  House. 
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The  Right  Address  Is  Gettysburg  PA 

Abraham  Lincoln  wrotR  fivf  riraftc  •«  mc  ^,  i  .   . 


Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  five  drafts  in  his  own 
hand  of  his  historic  address  at  (he  cemetery  in 
Gettysburg  —  the  original,  a  copy  after  he  returned 
to  Washington, and  three  more  for  Civil  War  fund- 
raising  causes.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  custo- 
dy  of  the  original  and  the  first  copy.  The  others  are 
in  the  Illinois  Slate  Historical  Library,  an  under- 
ground vault  at  Cornell  University,  and  the  1  incoln 
bedroom  at  the  White  House. 

Since  1979,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  lent  one 
draft  to  the  national  park  at  the  Gettysburg  battle- 
field in  the  spring  and  summer  tourist  season  It 
wants  to  stop,  citing  the  risks  of  repeated  handling 
and  exposure  to  light.  But  the  National  Park  Service 
wants  one  of  the  drafts  in  Gettysburg  full  time  One 
Congressional  committee  supports  the  library  an- 


other the  park.  Now  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  weighed  in  tentatively  on  the  park's  side  "pro 
vided  sufficient  funding  is  available"  to  s'ustaii 
state-of-the-art  preservation  techniques. 

Roger  Kennedy,  the  Park  Service  director 
makes  a  good  case:  The  impact  of  seeing  the 
document  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  a  few  yard' 
from  where  he  spoke  is  immeasurably  greater  thai 
seeing  it  in  Washington  with  other  historic  papers 
"Only  in  Gettysburg  can  the  visitor  understand  the 
scale  of  the  loss  and  the  level  of  despair  the  nation 
experienced,"  he  says.  "The  size  of  the  battlefield 
and  of  the  cemetery  force  the  visitor  to  face  the 
immensity  of  the  tragedy,  as  Lincoln  did." 

Since  the  library  has  two  drafts,  surely  Gellvs- 
hurg  is  the  right  place  for  one  of  them. 


Gettysburg 
Address  copy 
battled  over 

By  DAVID  MASCI 

Congressional  Quarterly 

WASHINGTON  —  Six  score  and 
1 1  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  pro- 
duced five  handwritten  copies  of 
his  Gettysburg  Address.  Now  one  of 
those  documents  is  the  subject  of  a 
tug-of-war  between  the  nation's 
premier  library  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  with  Congress  cast  as 
referee. 

Lincoln  wrote  the  brief  address 
for  a  Nov.  19,  1863,  cemetery  dedi- 
cation ceremony  honoring  those 
who  had  died  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg in  July  1863. 

Although  Lincoln  was  not  the 
featured  speaker  that  day  —  the 
crowd  came  to  hear  noted  orator 
Edward  Everett  —  the  address 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  ever  delivered  by  an 
American  president. 
-  Historians  believe  that  Lincoln 
began  composing  the  original  draft 
of  the  speech  in  Washington  and 
finished  it  after  arriving  in  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.  A  second  draft  is  believed 
to  have  been  written  by  Lincoln 
when  he  returned  to  Washington 
following  the  dedication.  Both  of 
these  drafts  were  donated  to  the  Li- 
brary  of  Congress  in  1916. 

There  are  three  other  versions  of 
the  speech  written  in  Lincoln's 
hand.  One  is  on  view  at  the  Illinois 
State  Capitol  in  Springfield.  Another 
is  in  a  vault,  55  feet  below  the 
ground,  at  Cornell  University  in  Ith- 
aca, N.Y.  The  last  copy  is  at  the 
White  House,  where  it  is  displayed 
in  the  Lincoln  Room.  These  drafts 
were  produced  in  response  to  re-  j 
quests  from  Everett  and  historians. 
!  Since  1979,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  lent  one  of  its  two  copies 
of  the  address,  on  an  alternating  ba- 
sis, for  exhibition  at  the  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park. 

The  library's  lease  of  the  docu- 
ment to  the  park  service,  which 
runs  the  site,  ends  at  the  beginning 
of  1995. 

!  While  admitting  that  the  park 
service  has  met  or  even  exceeded 
document  preservation  require- 
ments, Librarian  of  Congress  James 
Billington  has  argued  that  "the  regu- 
lar display  of  the  manuscripts  un- 
der even  the  most  carefully  man- 
aged conditions  exposes  them  to 
continued  degradation  from  light." 

The  library,  which  as  a  matter  of 
policy  does  not  allow  the  long-term 
lease  of  national  treasures,  has  of- 
fered the  park  service  a  high-quality 
facsimile  of  the  document. 


Where  are  the  Other  Copies  of 
The  Gettysburg  Address? 

Anyone  who  has  read  The  Lincolnian  during  the 
past  several  months  is  well  aware  that  two  copies  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Beginning  in  1979,  one  of  the 
Library's  two  drafts  has  generally  been  displayed  at 
the  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  during  spring 
and  summer  months.  However,  Lincoln  prepared 
five  handwritten  drafts  of  his  address,  each  known 
by  the  name  of  the  original  recipient.  In  light  of  the 
recent  well-publicized  tug-of-war  between  the 
Library  and  the  Park  Service  over  the  right  to 
display  the  Address,  The  Lincolnian  has  received 
several  inquires  concerning  the  location  of  the  other 
drafts  of  this  national  treasure.  We,  therefore,  are 
providing  the  history  of  the  three  additional  copies 
of  the  Address  which  Lincoln  prepared  in  1864  in 
response  to  fund-related  purposes. 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library's  Draft 

Edward  Everett  gave  the  principal  address  at  the 
cemetery  dedication  in  Gettysburg  on  November  19, 
1863.  He,  along  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish, 
requested  a  version  of  the  Address  as  a  donation  to 
be  sold  along  with  a  copy  of  his  speech  at  the 
Metropolitan  Fair  the  next  year.  The  "Everett"  draft 
was  eventually  purchased  in  1944,  by  Illinois  school 
children  with  the  assistance  of  Marshall  Field  for 
the  State  of  Illinois.  The  main  display  area  of  the 
Old  State  Capitol  in  Springfield  is  the  home  of  this 
draft  which  is  on  display  throughout  the  year  except 
for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day. 
About  350,000  visitors  view  the  document  each  year. 

The  draft  was  recently  loaned  to  the  Huntington 
Library  in  California  as  part  of  the  "Last  Best  Hope" 
exhibit.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this  draft  has  been 
on  loan.  In  1959,  the  Everett  draft  joined  the  four 
other  drafts  at  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  The 
draft  was  on  display  at  the  1964  New  York  World's 
Fair,  in  1967  and  1968  at  the  Lincoln  Savings  and 
Loan  in  California,  in  1972  at  the  Chicago  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry  and  on  a  1988  tour  of  five 
Illinois  sites  in  recognition  of  the  125th  anniversary 
of  the  Address. 

Cornell  University's  Draft 

In  February  1864,  historian  George  Bancroft 
requested  a  draft  of  the  Address  for  his  stepson, 
Colonel  Alexander  Bliss,  who  with  a  committee  was 
collecting  manuscripts  for  a  lithographed  volume  of 
facsimiles   entitled   Autograph   Leaves   of  Our 


Country's  Authors.  The  volume  was  to  be  a  sales 
item  at  the  Baltimore  Sanitary  Fair  later  that  year. 
The  Bancroft  family  retained  possession  of  the 
manuscript  until  1929.  At  that  time,  a  New  York 
dealer  purchased  the  document.  Mrs.  Nicholas  H. 
Noyes  of  Indianapolis  who  later  purchased  the 
document  presented  it  in  1949  to  the  Cornell 
University  library.  The  presentation  to  Cornell  was 
an  "outright  gift"  with  only  one  condition  attached: 
"that  the  document  remain  known  as  the  'Noyes' 
draft." 

The  draft  which  is  not  on  display  is  maintained  in  a 
"state-of-the-art"  vault  55  feet  below  ground.  The 
university  does  not  loan  the  draft  to  other 
institutions;  however,  anyone  using  the  library  who 
asks  to  see  it  may  do  so.  Such  viewing  is  done  only 
in  the  presence  of  a  staff  member  in  a  "secure 
reading  room."  A  staff  member  visually  inspects  the 
document  each  time  it  moves  into  or  out  of  the 
vault. 

The  White  House's  Draft 

The  editor  of  Autograph  Leaves  of  Our  Country's 
Authors  believed  that  Bancroft  draft  lacked 
characteristics  necessary  for  publication  in  the 
proposed  volume.  For  instance,  "the  draft  lacked  a 
heading  and  a  signature."  In  March  1864,  President 
Lincoln  wrote  the  "Bliss"  draft  to  fit  desired  page 
size  and  margins  and  to  provide  a  title.  "This  draft 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  standard  text  of 
the  speech  since  it  is  the  only  one  that  was  dated 
and  signed  by  the  President." 

Colonel  Bliss  and  his  family  retained  possession  of 
this  draft  until  1949.  At  that  time,  Oscar  B.  Cintas, 
a  Cuban  citizen  and  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  purchased  the  draft  at  auction  for  $54,000. 
He  "willed  the  document  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  stipulating  that  the  draft  be  installed  in  the 
White  House.  By  law,  the  White  House  may  loan 
items  of  historic  interest  only  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution." 

Library  of  Congress  Drafts 

The  children  of  John  Hay  gave  the  first  and  second 
drafts  of  the  Address  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
in  1916,  "as  a  gift  to  the  federal  government."  The 
January  1994  General  Accounting  Office  Report  to 
Congressional  Requesters  on  The  Gettysburg 
Address  reports  that  the  Hay  family  "made  no 
conditions  concerning  the  use"  of  the  drafts. 
However,  a  signed  manuscript  from  Alice  Hay 
Wadsworth  gives  a  hint  at  the  family's  hopes  for  the 
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future  use  of  the  drafts.  The  Autograph  Alcove  in 
Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin,  at  one  time  advertized  an 
autographed  manuscript  signed  by  Alice  Hay 
Wadsworth.  On  a  printed  copy  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  which  showed  a  picture  of  Lincoln  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  printed  text  were  the  following 
words  from  the  daughter  of  John  Hay: 

The  two  sheets  of  paper  on  which 
the  original  Gettysburg  address 
was  written,  were  in  the  possession 
of  my  family  for  many  years.  After 
the  death  of  my  father  &  mother, 
my  sister,  brother  &  I  decided  they 
were  too  valuable  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  any  private  individuals,  & 
therefore  donated  them  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  where  they 
can  be  seen  &  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  visitors. 

(Editor's  note:  Tlie  background  information  on  the 
various  drafts  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  comes  from 
the  United  States  General  Accounting  Office's  Report 
to  Congressional  Requesters:  Tlie  Gettysburg 
Address,  Issues  Related  to  Display  and  Preservation. 
Tlie  report  was  published  in  January  of  this  year. 
TJianks  to  Paul  Kallina  for  providing  the  information 
on  the  Alice  Hay  Wadsworth  manuscript.) 

***************************************** 

Lincoln  News:  Here  and  Across  the  Nation 

********************************************** 

The  exhibit  "The  Last  Best  Hope  of  Earth: 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Promise  of  America"  has 
been  extended  until  November  13.  By  that  time,  an 
estimated  250,000  people  will  have  seen  the  exhibit. 
There  are  tentative  plans  to  recreate  the  exhibit  at 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  in  1995. 

Some  gift  items  from  the  exhibit  are  still  available 
including  a  replica  of  an  1860  medal,  struck  in  fine 
silver  and  plated  in  gold  in  proof  finish  ($39.95);  an 
eight-inch  bronze  replica  of  Bissell's  statue  of 
Lincoln,  in  bronze  patina,  and  mounted  on  a  black 
marble  base  ($98.95  plus  $6.00  postage);  a  nine- 
inch  plastic  bookmark  featuring  the  1864  cartoon 
"Long  Abraham  Lincoln  a  Little  Longer"  ($1.50) 

and  commemorative  posters  ($12). 

*** 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  on  October  24 
two  researchers  and  22  descendants  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  filed  a  petition  in  Circuit  Court  seeking 
permission  to  exhume  the  body  in  Booth's  grave  in 
Baltimore's  Greenmount  Cemetery.  If  the  court 
grants  the  petition,  a  team  of  forensic  experts  from 


the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum 
of  Health  and  Medicine  and  the  Maryland  medical 
examiner's  office  will  examine  the  body  and  perform 
tests  to  determine  age,  race,  sex,  stature  and  skeletal 
injuries  including  a  broken  leg.  Researchers 
Nathaniel  Orlowek  and  Arthur  Ben  Chitty  suggest 
federal  troops  killed  an  innocent  man  rather  than 
Booth.  Orlowek  stated  that  "Only  the  exhumation 
and  examination  of  the  remains  will  likely  lead  to  a 
definitive  resolution  of  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
death  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  ...  this  endeavor  is 
indisputably  of  historic  significance,  no  matter  what 
the  outcome."  As  The  Lincolnian  went  to  press,  no 
date  to  consider  the  petition  had  been  set.  (Editor's 
Note:  Laurie  Verge,  Historian/Manager  of  the  Surratt 
House  Museum  was  able  to  provide  us  with  some 
additional  information  on  this  action.  Apparently, 
some  press  releases  have  given  the  impression  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  are  backing  this  endeavor.  However,  Laurie 
expressed  the  understanding  that  these  institutions 
rather  than  backing  this  action,  "would  participate  if 
called  in  by  the  court. "  Laurie  also  indicated  "that  it 
is  our  understanding  that  only  two  Booth  descendants 
had  actually  signed  the  petition"  which  sought 

permission  to  exhume  the  body.) 

*  *  * 

Festivities  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  will  take  place  in  the  Pennsylvania  town  on 
November  19.  Those  taking  part  in  the  events  of 
the  day  may  also  want  to  view  the  Hoffman 
daguerreotype  which  is  on  display  at  the  Cyclorama 

at  the  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  this  month. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery/Smithsonian 
Institution  has  a  1995  calendar  on  Lincoln  which 
features  images  of  the  Sixteenth  President  from  the 
Gallery's  collection  along  with  period  prints  and 
quotes.  Priced  at  $10.95,  the  calendar  is  available 
through  Pomegranate,  P.O.  Box  6099,  Rohnert 
Park,  CA  94927  as  well  as  from  more  obvious 
sources. 

*** 

The  Chambersburg,  PA  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
be  sponsoring  a  seminar  in  honor  of  Lincoln's 
birthday  on  Saturday,  February  4.  The  schedule  for 
the  seminar  has  not  yet  been  finalized;  however, 
tentative  plans  include  talks  by  John  Schildt  on 
"Lincoln's  Travels"  and  Ed  Smith  on  "Lincoln  and 
Frederick  Douglass."  The  Civil  War  Library  and 
Museum  of  Philadelphia  will  provide  a  special 
exhibit.  The  seminar  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Lighthouse  Restaurant  in  Chambersburg  will  run 
from  9:30  to  5:30  and  cost  approximately  $50.  The 
fee  will  include  not  only  admittance  to  all  talks  but 
also  coffee  and  pastries  in  the  morning  and  a 
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GETTYSBURG 


ADDRESS 


Library  of  Congress 


TEXT  OF  THE  NICOLAY  COPY 
OF  THE 
GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth,  upon  this  continent,  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  /iberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  "all  men  are  created  equal" 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  test- 
ing whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived, and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battle  field  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it,  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  who  died  here,  that  the 
nation  might  live.  This  we  may,  in  all  propriety 
do.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — 
we  can  not  consecrate  —  we  can  not  hallow,  this 
ground  —  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  hallowed  it,  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here;  while 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

fit  is  rather  for  us,  the  living,  we  here  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us  — 
that,  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  here,  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  —  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  the  nation,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 


IBMEB9H 
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TEXT  OF  THE  HAY  COPY 
OF  THE 
GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth,  upon  this  continent,  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  test- 
ing whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so  con- 
ceived, and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  here  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  a 
final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

/But  in  a  larger  sense  we  can  not  dedicate  — 
we  can  not  consecrate  —  we  can  not  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  have,  thus  far,  so  nobly 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicat- 
ed to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us  —  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  —  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain;  that  this  nation  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom;  and  that  this  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth. 

(Differences  between  the  texts  of  the  two  drafts  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  are  indicated  by  bold  italic  type.) 
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THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Read  at  Gettysburg  on  November  19,  1863 

Of  the  five  known  manuscript  copies  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  two.  President  Lincoln  gave  one  of  these  to  each  of 
his  two  private  secretaries,  John  Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  The  copy  on  exhibit, 
which  belonged  to  Nicolay,  is  often  called  the  "first  draft"  because  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  earliest  copy  that  exists. 

Considerable  scholarly  debate  continues  about  whether  the  Nicolay  copy 
is  the  "reading"  copy.  In  1894  Nicolay  wrote  that  Lincoln  had  brought  with 
him  the  first  part  of  the  speech,  written  in  ink  on  Executive  Mansion  stationery, 
and  that  he  had  written  the  second  page  in  pencil  on  lined  paper  before  the 
dedication  on  November  19,  1863.  Matching  folds  are  still  evident  on  the  two 
pages  shown  here,  suggesting  it  could  be  the  copy  that  eyewitnesses  say  Lin- 
coln took  from  his  coat  pocket  and  read  at  the  ceremony. 

However,  one  of  the  arguments  supporting  the  contrary  theory  that  the 
delivery  text  has  been  lost  is  that  some  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Nicolay 
copy  do  not  match  contemporaneous  accounts.  The  words  "under  God,"  for 
example,  are  missing  from  the  phrase  "that  this  nation  [under  God]  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  .  ..."  In  order  for  the  Nicolay  draft  to  have  been 
the  reading  copy,  Lincoln  uncharacteristically  would  have  had  to  depart  from 
his  written  text  in  several  instances. 

This  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  remained  in  John  Nicolay's  posses- 
sion until  his  death  in  1901,  when  it  passed  to  his  friend  and  colleague  John 
Hay.  The  "second  draft,"  probably  made  by  Lincoln  shortly  after  his  return 
to  Washington  from  Gettysburg,  was  given  to  John  Hay,  whose  descendants 
donated  both  it  and  the  Nicolay  copy  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1916.  There 
are  numerous  variations  in  words  and  punctuation  between  these  two  drafts. 
Because  these  variations  provide  clues  into  Lincoln's  thinking  and  because  these 
two  drafts  are  the  most  closely  tied  to  November  19,  they  continue  to  be  con- 
sulted by  scholars  of  the  period. 

The  other  three  copies  of  the  Address  were  written  by  Lincoln  for  charitable 
purposes  well  after  November  19.  The  copy  for  Edward  Everett,  the  orator 
who  spoke  at  Gettysburg  for  two  hours  prior  to  Lincoln,  is  at  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library  at  Springfield;  the  Bancroft  copy,  requested  by  historian 
George  Bancroft,  is  at  Cornell  University;  the  Bliss  copy,  which  was  made 
for  Colonel  Alexander  Bliss,  Bancroft's  stepson,  is  now  in  the  Lincoln  Room 
of  the  White  House.  The  Bliss  copy  was  used  in  the  publication  of  a  volume 
of  facsimiles,  Autograph  Leaves  of  Our  Country's  Authors  (Baltimore,  1864)  and 
received  wide  circulation  at  the  time.  Since  it  represents  Lincoln's  last-known 
revision  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  it  has  become  accepted  as  the  standard 
text.  The  Bliss  copy  is  the  only  one  dated  and  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Of  the  five  known  manuscript  copies  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  two.  President 
Lincoln  gave  one  of  these  to  each  of  his  two  private  secretaries,  John  Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  The  copy  on 
exhibit,  which  belonged  to  Nicolay,  is  often  called  the  "first  draft"  because  it  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest 
copy  that  exists. 

Considerable  scholarly  debate  continues  about  whether  the  Nicolay  copy  is  the  "reading"  copy.  In  1 894 
Nicolay  wrote  that  Lincoln  had  brought  with  him  the  first  part  of  the  speech,  written  in  ink  on  Executive 
Mansion  stationery,  and  that  he  had  written  the  second  page  in  pencil  on  lined  paper  before  the  dedication 
on  November  19,  1863.  Matching  folds  are  still  evident  on  the  two  pages  shown  here,  suggesting  it  could 
be  the  copy  that  eyewitnesses  say  Lincoln  took  from  his  coat  pocket  and  read  at  the  ceremony. 

However,  one  of  the  arguments  supporting  the  contrary  theory  that  the  delivery  text  has  been  lost  is  that 
some  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Nicolay  copy  do  not  match  contemporaneous  accounts.  The  words 
"under  God,"  for  example,  are  missing  from  the  phrase  "that  this  nation  [under  God]  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom...."  In  order  for  the  Nicolay  draft  to  have  been  the  reading  copy,  Lincoln  uncharacteristically 
would  have  had  to  depart  from  his  written  text  in  several  instances.  This  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
remained  in  John  Nicolay's  possession  until  his  death  in  1901,  when  it  passed  to  his  friend  and  colleague 
John  Hay. 


Image  of  the  "Nicolay  Draft"  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Page  1 . 
Holograph.John  Hay  Papers,  Manuscript  Division 
Image  of  the  "Nicolay  Draft"  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Page  2. 
Holograph.  John  Hay  Papers,  Manuscript  Division. 
Transcript  of  the  "Nicolay  Draft"  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 


The  "second  draft,"  probably  made  by  Lincoln  shortly  after  his  return  to  Washington  from  Gettysburg,  was 
given  to  John  Hay,  whose  descendants  donated  both  it  and  the  Nicolay  copy  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
1916.  There  are  numerous  variations  in  words  and  punctuation  between  these  two  drafts.  Because  these 
variations  provide  clues  into  Lincoln's  thinking  and  because  these  two  drafts  are  the  most  closely  tied  to 
November  19,  they  continue  to  be  consulted  by  scholars  of  the  period. 

Image  of  "Hay  Draft"  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Page  1 . 

Holograph.John  Hay  Papers,  Manuscript  Division 

Image  of  "Hay  Draft".  Page  1,  higher  resolution. 
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Holograph.John  Hay  Papers,  Manuscript  Division 
Image  of  "Hav  Draft"  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Page  2. 
Holograph.  John  Hay  Papers,  Manuscript  Division. 
Image  of  "Hav  Draft".  Page  2,  higher  resolution. 
Holograph.  John  Hay  Papers,  Manuscript  Division. 
Transcript  of  the  "Hav  Draft"  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 


The  other  three  copies  of  the  Address  were  written  by  Lincoln  for  charitable  purposes  well  after  November 
19.  The  copy  for  Edward  Everett,  the  orator  who  spoke  at  Gettysburg  for  two  hours  prior  to  Lincoln,  is  at 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  at  Springfield;  the  Bancroft  copy,  requested  by  historian  George 
Bancroft,  is  at  Cornell  University;  the  Bliss  copy  was  made  for  Colonel  Alexander  Bliss,  Bancroft's 
stepson,  and  is  now  in  the  Lincoln  Room  of  the  White  House. 
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Change  of  Address:  The  Gettysburg  Drafts 


By  Gabor  Boritt 

[~n  the  middle  of  a  terrible  war  that 
I  would  take  the  lives  of  more  than 
_l_  600,000  Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln 
went  to  a  little  Pennsylvania  town  on  Nov. 
19,  1863,  to  dedicate  the  nation's  first  na- 
tional cemetery  and  to  explain  why  the 
war  had  to  go  on.  In  some  270  words  he 
gave  the  world  a  definition  of  democracy, 
and  in  time  his  Gettysburg  Address  be- 
came not  only  the  best  known  speech  on 
the  globe  but  a  document  of  great  mone- 
tary value  as  well. 

The  first  draft  of  Lincoln's  speech, 
often  called  the  Nicolay  copy,  has  an  ad- 
venturous post-creation  history.  The 
president  probably  wrote  the  first  part  in 
Washington,  with  pen,  on  Executive  Man- 
sion stationery,  and  the  second  part  in 
pencil,  at  the  Wills  House  in  Gettysburg, 
on  the  evening  of  Nov.  18.  But  we  do  not 
know  for  certain. 

This  much  we  do  know:  John  Nicolay, 
the  president's  secretary,  eventually  took 
possession  of  the  Lincoln  papers.  And  in 
1885  he  wrote  about  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress that  "the  original  ms.  is  now  lying 
before  my  eyes."  His  daughter,  Helen, 
turned  the  Lincoln  papers  over  to  an- 
other former  Lincoln  secretary,  John 
Hay,  upon  Nicolay's  death  in  1901,  and 
she  inadvertently  included  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  with  it -and  possibly  the 
second  draft  as  well. 

After  Hay's  death  in  1905,  the  where- 
abouts of  the  first  draft  continued  to  re- 
main unknown  to  the  public  even  as  the 
news  of  the  existence  of  the  second  draft, 
or  "Hay"  copy,  surfaced.  In  1916,  the  Hay 
family  presented  both  the  first  and  sec- 
ond drafts  to  the  American  people.  They 
have  been  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
ever  since,  except  for  a  brief  refuge  at 
Fort  Knox  during  World  War  II,  together 
with  the  second  draft. 

Lincoln  wrote  the  second  draft  in  ink 
on  the  same  lined  paper  as  the  second 
page  of  the  first  draft,  most  likely  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  19,  at  the  Wills  House.  If 
so,  this  was  the  reading  copy,  though 
this,  too,  is  not  entirely  certain. 

Various  people  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  buy  the  second  draft  from  the 
Hay  family,  among  them  J.R  Morgan, 
who  reputedly  offered  the  then  un- 
heard-of sum  of  $50,000  (close  to  $1  mil- 
lion today)  early  in  the  20th  century. 

And  what  of  other  versions?  After  a 
copy  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
brought  the  great  sum  $3,000  for  Chica- 
go's Northwestern  Sanitary  Fair  in  the 
fall  of  1863 -the  money  going  for  the  sup- 
port of  Union  soldiers -Edward  Everett 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish  requested  from 
the  president  a  copy  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  for  the  New  York  Sanitary  Fair. 
Lincoln  obliged  them,  sending  Everett  a 
revised  manuscript.  Though  it  was  adver- 


tised, no  evidence  appears  to  exist  that 
the  item  sold,  though  much  later  a  $1,000 
price  surfaced.  An  acquaintance  of  Ever- 
ett's, Boston  merchant  Carlos  Pierce,  be- 
came its  owner.  After  his  death  in  1870, 
his  widow  sold  it  to  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Henry  Keyes,  and  in  her  family  the 
document  long  remained. 

With  the  onset  of  the  Depression,  the 
document's  owner  at  the  time,  U.S.  Sen. 
Henry  Wilder  Keyes,  sold  it  to  manu- 
script dealer  Thomas  Madigan  for 
$100,000.  He  in  turn  sold  it  to  Chicago 
banker  James  C.  Ames,  for  $150,000. 
After  Ames's  death  in  1943,  in 
order  to  make  the  document 
accessible,  his  heirs  of- 
fered it  to  the  Illinois 
State    Historical  Li- 
brary for  a  modest 
$60,000.  Illinois 
schoolchildren 
collected 
$50,000  of 
that,  and  de- 
partment 
store  mag- 
nate Marshall 
Field  added  the 
rest.  The  manu- 
script is  now  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Presi 
dential  Library. 

Lincoln  wrote  the  fourth  copy 
of  his  speech  to  help  the  Baltimore  San- 
itary Fair  raise  money  for  soldiers.  But 
he  used  both  sides  of  the  paper,  making  it  j 
unsuitable  for  reproduction  in  a  book  to  I 
be  sold  at  the  fair.  Historian  George  Ban-  s 
croft,  who  had  requested  the  manuscript,  S 
kept  it.  The  document  stayed  in  the  Ban- 
croft family  until  Cornell  University 
Prof.  Wilder  D.  Bancroft  sold  it  in  1929  to 
Madigan.  The  appraised  value  was 
$100,000.  As  the  Depression  deepened, 
Madigan  had  to  sell  the  copy  for  half  the 
amount  he  had  paid  a  few  years  earlier. 
Indianapolis  dealer  Arthur  Zinkin  ob- 
tained the  document  in  1935,  apparently 
on  behalf  of  the  wife  of  a  former  drug 
company  executive,  Nicholas  Noyes,  and 
the  couple  presented  it  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  1949.  There  it  remains  to  this  day. 

When  the  first  Baltimore  Sanitary 
Fair  copy  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  Bancroft  had  intended  it,  his  step- 
son, Alexander  Bliss,  asked  Lincoln  for 
still  another.  He  sent  to  the  White  House, 
at  Secretary  Nicolay's  request,  the  ruled 
paper  that  Lincoln  was  to  use  so  that  the 
speech  could  be  lithographed.  This  was 
the  only  copy  that,  at  the  urging  of  his 
Baltimore  correspondents,  Lincoln  digni- 
fied with  a  title,  "Address  delivered  at 
the  dedication  of  the  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg," a  rare  full  signature,  and  the 
date:  "November  19,  1863."  This  final 
draft,  generally  considered  the  standard 
text,  was  reproduced  for  the  Baltimore 
fair;  the  manuscript  itself  remained  in 


the  Bliss  family  until  1949,  when  it  was 
sold  at  a  Parke-Bernet  auction. 

Though  experts  predicted  a  sales  price 
"as  high  as  $125,000,"  the  speech  brought 
a  disappointing  $54,000.  While  private 
sales  had  fetched  much  larger  sums,  that 
price  still  "set  a  new  high  record  for  the 
sale  of  a  document  at  public  auction," 
according  to  the  New  York  Times.  The 
purchaser  was  Cuban  businessman  Oscar 
Cintas,  a  former  ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton. Though  the  Castro  government 
claimed  the  Cintas  properties  after  it 
seized  power,  Cintas,  who  died  in 
1957,  had  willed  the  Gettysburg 
Address  to  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  with  the  proviso  that  it 
should  be  kept  at  the  White 
House.  There  it  went  in  1959, 
and  there  it  remains  to- 
day. 

Manu- 
script dealers 
and  scholars 
fantasize 
about  discover- 
ing unknown 
copies  of  the  Ad- 
dress. Garry 
Wills 's  popular 
"Lincoln  at  Get- 
tysburg" postu- 
lated that  at  one 
time  another  copy 
of  the  Address  may 
have  existed,  sent  to 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
host,  David  Wills.  The  latter  had  indeed 
asked  for  a  copy,  but  no  evidence  exists 
that  he  received  one,  nor  did  he  ever 
claim  that  he  did. 

In  the  early  21st  century,  with  less  sig- 
nificant Lincoln  documents  fetching  seven- 
figure  prices,  the  value  of  a  copy  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  must  be  in  the  many 
millions.  Seth  Kaller,  a  highly  reputable 
dealer,  ventures  that  it  would  fetch  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  document, 
higher  than  Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  papers 
that  Bill  Gates  bought  for  more  than  $30 
million  in  1994.  But  unless  one  of  the  re- 
vered institutions  that  own  the  five  copies 
were  to  face  bankruptcy- an  unlikely 
event-we  cannot  expect  to  witness  the  sac- 
rilege of  such  a  sale. 

Every  so  often  Lincoln  scholars  are 
brought  copies  of  the  Address  with  a  re- 
quest for  authentication.  The  standard 
procedure  is  simple:  Compare  the 
"newly  discovered"  document  against 
the  facsimiles  of  the  five  copies  Lincoln 
made -these  readily  available  on  the 
Web  or  in  printed  form  from  the  Library 
of  Congress.  If  the  match  is  exact,  the 
document  is  a  forgery. 

Mr.  Boritt  is  the  author  of  "Hie  Gettys- 
burg Gospel:  The  Lincoln  Speech  Hiat  No- 
body Knows"  (Simon  &  Schuster,  www.get- 
tysburggospel.com). 
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New  Exhibit  Highlights  Lincoln's  Cornell 
Ties 

By  Samantha  Willner 
Created  Oct  29  2009  -  6:58am 

Through  the  doors  of  Olin  Library,  past  the  whir  of  busy  fingers  on  keyboards,  beyond  the  line  of 
students  waiting  for  coffee  in  Libe  Cafe  and  down  two  flights  of  stairs,  sits  a  piece  of  American 
history. 

Locked  inside  a  temperature-controlled  case,  a  hand-written  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  slanted  cursive  scrawl,  was  mounted  for  a  brief  time  for  all  to  see  as  part  of 
Carl  A.  Kroch  Library's  newest  exhibit  titled,  "The  Lincoln  Presidency:  Last  Full  Measure  of 
Devotion." 

The  exhibit  celebrates  Lincoln's  200th  birthday  and  showcases  other  rare  artifacts  such  as 
original  manuscripts  of  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  13th  Amendment.  These 
artifacts  chronicle  Lincoln's  campaign  and  presidency,  his  views  on  slavery  and  his 
assassination,  according  to  Katherine  Reagan,  the  curator  of  the  Division  of  Rare  and  Manuscript 
Collections. 

The  exhibit  opened  on  Oct.  20  to  a  line  of  50  people  that  extended  up  two  flights  of  stairs  and 
attracted  a  total  of  300  people  that  day,  Reagan  said.  Although  Lincoln's  hand-written  copy  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  was  on  display  on  that  day,  it  has  since  been  put  away  for  security  and 
preservation  purposes,  according  to  library  staff. 

The  library  acquired  this  document  and  other  items,  such  as  historic  newspaper  articles  and 
paintings  of  Lincoln,  through  donations  from  Cornell  alumni  and  the  university's  first  president, 
A.D.  White,  Reagan  said. 

"[White]  wanted  Cornell's  library  to  preserve  original  documents  and  historical  books  for  the 
enjoyment  and  inspiration  of  future  generations  of  students,  scholars  and  members  of  the  public," 
Reagan  said 

With  the  same  idea  in  mind,  the  wife  of  Nicholas  H.  Noyes  presented  Cornell  with  a  large 
donation  in  1949  called  the  Collection  of  Historical  Americana,  to  commemorate  her  husband's 
contributions  to  the  University  and  its  founding  principles,  according  to  the  Cornell  website. 
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Peering  into  history:  A  vistor  explores  the 
documents  on  display  at  the  Lincoln  exhibit  in 
Kroch  Library  yesterday. 

White  House,  according  to  Reagan. 


Included  in  this  donation  was  Cornell's  copy  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address,  also  known  as  the 
"Bancroft  Copy,"  because  Lincoln  wrote  it  at 
the  request  of  friend  and  historian  George 
Bancroft  back  in  1864. 

The  "Bancroft  Copy"  is  one  of  only  five 
manuscripts  that  Lincoln  wrote  himself,  and 
Cornell  is  the  only  private  institution  in  the 
country  to  own  one.  It  is  also  the  only  copy  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  hand-addressed 
envelope  and  personal  letter  from  Lincoln, 
Reagan  said. 

The  other  four  copies  are  owned  by  public 
institutions  such  as  the  Illinois  State  Abraham 
Lincoln  Presidential  Library,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  houses  two  copies  and  the 


The  Noyes  family  bought  the  "Bancroft  Copy"  for  $50,000  in  1935  from  dealer  Thomas  Madigan, 
who  originally  purchased  it  from  Prof.  Wilder  Bancroft,  chemistry,  in  1929,  for  close  to  $100,000, 
according  to  the  exhibition's  website. 

"Owning  a  historical  document  like  this  is  a  high  point  for  Cornell,"  said  Prof.  Edward  Baptist, 
history,  who  believes  that  the  ties  Cornell  has  to  Lincoln  make  this  exhibit  especially  significant. 


According  to  Baptist,  when  Lincoln  was  in  office  he  passed  the  Morrill  Act,  which  gave  land 
grants  to  states  to  establish  colleges  focused  on  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  science;  Cornell 
was  one  of  the  beneficiaries  founded  because  of  Lincoln's  passage  of  the  act. 

Furthermore,  certain  themes  from  the  exhibit  and  from  Lincoln's  presidency  are  still  relevant 
today  for  the  Obama  administration,  said  Baptist,  who  is  teaching  a  class  this  fall  called  "Lincoln 
and  Obama". 

"Lincoln  had  to  deal  with  seemingly  intractable  problems  as  Obama  is  dealing  with  now.  The  way 
that  Lincoln  dealt  with  those  problems  might  hold  a  clue  for  how  to  deal  with  present  day 
problems,"  Baptist  said. 

The  difference,  however,  is  that  the  U.S.  was  not  a  world  leader  in  Lincoln's  day  as  we  are  now, 
according  to  Baptist.  Lincoln  wanted  universal  freedom  and  liberty  for  all  and  the  issue  was 
finding  a  way  to  do  that,  but  the  issue  today  is  how  to  exert  our  influence  as  a  global  superpower 
in  a  way  that  doesn't  compromise  Lincoln's  ideals,  Baptist  said. 

"Lincoln  doesn't  have  the  answers,  necessarily,  but  he  reminds  us  to  ask  the  question,"  Baptist 
said. 

By  combining  Cornell's  history  with  U.S.  history,  Reagan  hopes  that  the  exhibit  will  continue  to 
attract  students  and  other  members  of  the  community  until  its  close  on  April  16,  so  that  A.D. 
White's  ideal  of  integrating  history  with  learning  can  live  on. 
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"White  knew  that  the  enterprise  of  today's  collector  makes  the  work  of  tomorrow's  historian 
possible,"  Reagan  said,  "and  the  collections  are  still  fulfilling  that  role  he  envisioned." 
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For  more  information  on  the  multiple  drafts  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  see  the  1938  correspondence 
Louis  Warren  and  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  available  in 
the  Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection  at  the 
Allen  County  Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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